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Through this year’s program on gas re- 
frigeration, divided into four quarterly 
campaigns, gas companies and salesmen 
are offered year-’round means to cash in 
on the UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY 
for year-round sales of gas refrigerators. 


By participating in the quarterly cam- 
paigns, companies and salesmen have the 
opportunity to make a contribution to 


the American Way of Life by bringing the 
advantages of Gas Refrigeration to more 
homes—and by providing additional rev- 
enue to meet the needs of national de- 
fense. 
xk k 
“The March of Progress” Campaign for Gas Re- 


frigeration (October 1940-September 1941) is spon- 
sored by the A. G. A. Gas Refrigeration Committee. 


Refrigeration Committee 
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Just a year ago, the MONTHLY 
announced the formation of the 
A. G. A. Committee on National 
Defense with a four-pronged pro- 
gram of marshalling the gas indus- 
iry’s resources to aid the govern- 
ment. Today, this foresighted action 
is bringing tangible results. Some of 
the highlights a the defense picture 
plus a comprehensive bibliography 
of defense material are presented in 
this issue... . With five fruitful 
years in back of it, the national ad- 
vertising campaign has adopted an 
entirely new approach designed to 
bring greater readership of sales- 
pulling copy. . . . In the fst of a 
series of three articles, Mr. Rohde 
asks us to establish correct tempera- 
tures for hot water based on Pas- 
teur’s principles and thus simul- 
taneously to aid the public and the 
gas water heating business... . 
Important to national defense are 
quick, satisfactory methods of shut- 
ting off gas mains. Mr. Andersen 
describes the grease method which 
has aroused great interest... . “An 
exciting reality,’ Mr. Knighton calls 
residential gas air conditioning and 
proceeds to prove his point con- 
vincingly. . . . Hall Henry and his 
committee have rendered a signal 
Service in presenting their remark- 
able study of market analyses. 
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An unusual view of the Cleveland plant for liquefying natural gas, photo- 


graphed by A. I. Phillips, consulting gas engineer. This picture was awarded 
the July-August prize in the A. G. A. MONTHLY frontispiece contest. 
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DEFENSE-WISE 
.... The Gas Industry in the National Crisis 





HEN General Marshall remarked recently, “This 
V \ is a war of smokestacks,” he wasn’t giving a boost 
to the gas industry's competitors of the smoke-producing 
variety but was reducing the problem of the warring na- 
tions to its simplest form. This is a war of smokestacks. 
It is a war which, in the final analysis, the most highly 
geared, most efficient industrial machine will triumph. 
The gas industry, with its refined and adaptable fuel, is 
an indispensable part of that industrial machine. Real- 
izing this, the industry’s leaders have declared in no un- 
certain terms that the industry is ready to go “all out” 
for defense and will bend every effort to help build an 
invincible war machine. 
* 


The latest pledge of the full support of the gas indus- 
try to the government in the national defense emergency, 
made in a letter to President Roosevelt by Thomas J. 
Strickler, President, American Gas Association, dated 
June 17, brought the following response from F. H. La- 
Guardia, Mayor of New York City and U. S. Director 
of Civilian Defense: 


“Plans for the defense of civilians in this country are 
now being formulated and when they reach the proper 
stage, the members of your industry will be called upon 
to do their part in the protection of life and property in 
the event of air raid attacks. No doubt, you have already 
given some thought and made some plans toward the 
possible mobilization of repair crews, strategic storage of 
reserve equipment and supplies, the installation of auto- 
matic shut-off valves, and other precautionary measures. 

“I have forwarded a copy of your letter to Mr. Leland 
Olds, Chairman of the Federal Power Commission for 
attention to your offer to place the resources of this im- 
portant industry at the disposal of the Government in 
the defense program.” 

Just a little over a year ago, on May 29, 1940, Walter 
C. Beckjord, then president of the American Gas Asso- 





ciation, in a letter to the War Department had placed the 

services of the gas industry at the disposal of all gov- 

ernment departments concerned with national defense. 
* 

Organized A. G. A. committees are making every ef- 
fort to have a well-prepared program ready for any 
emergency. Already an extensive questionnaire, pre- 
pared by the Technical Section, covering all phases of 
the operating problems connected with the defense pro- 
gram has been sent out and approximately 70 per cent of 
the industry has replied. At every recent conference of 
the Association, national defense forums have been held 
and the industry's problems explored. The Committee 
on National Defense and cooperating sectional commit- 
tees have gathered a large amount of material at Associa- 
tion headquarters containing the experience of countries 
at war as well as carefully thought out programs originat- 
ing here. In this issue, a comprehensive bibliography of 
this material is presented by the Technical Section. 

* 

Defense priorities during 1941 have raised a number 
of problems for public utilities and many companies are 
taking steps to see that proper supplies of essential ma- 
terials are available. Forms to be filled out by gas 
companies or other applicants for preference rating may 
be secured from the Director of Priorities, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, Washington, D. C. In the appli- 
ance field there has been some talk of curtailment by 
manufacturers unable to get necessary raw materials but, 
according to the latest information, there is little likeli- 
hood of a shortage this year. It is estimated that sales of 
modern gas ranges for this year will far exceed the 1940 
total of 1,743,000 units which topped the former peak 
year of 1929 by one and one-half million units. 

Manufacturers of gas ranges report that despite fac- 
tory expansion to meet last year’s stepped-up production 
and the expectation that 1941 will show a record high in 








sales, they are obliged to work extra shifts to fill on 
schedule the volume of orders that are now pouring in 
as a result of the consumer rush to buy. Should any fu- 
ture shortage of materials limit production of gas ranges 
during the remaining months of this year, the output 
still may be ahead of that of any previous year. Of the 
nation’s 34,772,673 occupied dwellings, 17,500,000 are 
equipped with gas ranges, the number steadily increasing 
each year. New models of gas ranges for 1942 will be 
fewer in number and will be limited to basic models in 


definite price levels. ‘ 


Housing for Defense Workers is a subject of vital con- 
cern to the gas industry and offers a fine opportunity for 
the sale of its services. In this connection, A. C. Bredahl, 
of the United States Housing Authority, speaking before 
a recent symposium of the New England Gas Associa- 
tion, said: “In defense housing, the greatest emphasis is 
being put upon speed of construction. . . . There is a 
demand from Army and Navy officials, from manufac- 
turers of defense materials, and from local governments 
for some 200,000 new homes immediately. There is no 
cause for repeating the mistakes and delays of a quarter 
of a century ago. Many of the new houses now needed 
will, of course, be produced by private industry—the gov- 
ernment will do everything possible to lend private in- 
dustry a helping hand. However, where private industry 
cannot provide needed housing, it is necessary that the 
government itself do the job. No projects will be under- 
taken by the government unless the President determines 
that there is an acute shortage which impedes the na- 
tional defense program and that the housing cannot be 
provided by private industry.” 


* 


Oil requirements of manufactured gas companies were 
placed in the spotlight on June 19 when President Strick- 
ler presented the following statement to Ralph K. 
Davies, Deputy Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
fense: 

“During the year 1939, the last year for which com- 
plete statistics are available, the manufactured gas indus- 
try had a total output of 242,863,000,000 cubic feet. Of 
this total 156,969,000,000 cubic feet were of water gas 
and 5,857,000,000 cubic feet of oil gas. These are, re- 
spectively, 64.6 and 2.4 per cent of the total manufac- 
tured gases above referred to. This water gas production 
and distribution, mainly confined to the Atlantic Sea- 
board States and the Pacific Northwest, is dependent 
upon fuel oil. There is no possible substitute for fuel 
oil and any statement to the contrary is in error. 

“Seventeen states, fifteen Eastern Seaboard and two 
in the Northwest, used 211,512,000 barrels of fuel oil 
(1939) approximately 45% of the total United States 
requirements for fuel oil used. Of these the gas industry 
used only 5.3 per cent of the total light oil and 7.1% of 
the heavy oil. 

“Production and distribution of water gas in all of 
the states where it is made is used for cooking, water 


s 
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heating, space heating, and in many cases for house heat- 
ing and refrigeration. ‘The companies supplying these 
states with gas furnish service to a population of thirty- 
three million people of which approximately seven mil- 
lion are actual customers. For them, in many cases, there 
is no other source of fuel. 

“In 1939 it required 14,978,000 barrels of light and 
heavy oil, which was only 3.2 per cent of the national 
production of fuel oil used in the United States. We are 
introducing tables showing amounts and kinds of oil used 
by the manufactured gas industry for various purposes. 

“Not only is gas a necessity at all times but especially 
so in periods of national emergency when unusual de- 
mands are being made upon many of our companies in 
defense housing and the demands of persons who have 
been re-employed on defense and related projects. The 
American Gas Association requests the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator to take the necessary action that will insure an 
adequate supply of fuel oil for the production of water 
gas and oil gas in these areas. It is a matter of life or 


death. Fe 


The War Department’s National Technological Civil 
Protection Committee, on which W. Cullen Morris, vice- 
president of the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., is the A. G. A.’s representative, has issued a series of 
pamphlets and periodicals giving the latest direct infor- 
mation available on the protection of gas company plants 
and other defense topics. A recent bulletin distributed 
to the gas industry by Association headquarters entitled 
“Additional Information on Protection of City Gas 
Works and Distribution Systems in England’’ includes 
briefly: “The Gas Grid as a Protective Measure,” “Pro- 
tection of Works Plant,” ‘““Gas Holders,” “Mains,” ‘““Ob- 
servers and Fitters,” and “Central Organization.” 


* 


Effect of Defense on Merchandising is set forth in an 
article by W. D. Gay, manager, utility department, Stand- 
ard & Poor's Corporation, in the June 5 issue of Public 
Utilities Fortnightly entitled “What Will the Defense 
Program Do to Utility Merchandising ?”’ which states that 
national defense priorities may eventually require drastic 
changes in appliance merchandising policies of electric 
power companies with residential peak loads and may 
prove beneficial to gas appliance sales. In this respect, Mr. 
Gay says in part: 

“For while the ill wind will blow particularly hard on 
the appliance merchandising campaigns of electric util- 
ities in the future, it may prove beneficial to the artificial 
gas business. With the important exception of a few com- 
panies serving industrial areas that are now growing 
rapidly, most artificial gas companies have considerable 
surplus production capacity. Hence, dual service com- 
panies which may in the future find it impossible or un- 
wise to promote electric appliance sales aggressively 
would do well to concentrate on their gas appliance sales. 

“Another possible beneficiary from the ill wind is the 
natural gas industry. For the threatened shortage in rail- 
road freight cars, typical of war periods with priorities on 
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all military freight, should stimulate 
the construction of natural gas pipe 
lines. As a cheap industrial fuel free 
from bottlenecks, natural gas is truly 
an ideal wartime commodity and 
should give our country a definite mili- 
tary advantage over other countries 
which lack our tremendous reserves of 
natural gas. 

“While the steel industry is in a 
serious production jam, it has not yet 
been forced to set priorities on skelp 
and plate for manufacturing steel pipe 
for natural gas pipe lines. Even if such 
priorities are eventually established, 
gas pipe lines should be well up on the 
priority list.” 

* 





Plant expansion problems now fac- 





‘The American Gas Association is all set to play an increasingly important pact 
‘in the conflict with Nazi-ism 


power plants if it is an electric com- 
pany, or at least be able to secure some 
substitute service for that of the public 
utility service.” 


* 


Impact of War on the gas industry's 
operations, sales and future will be un- 
predictable but cannot alter the indus- 
try’s progress, Alexander Forward, 
managing director of the American 
Gas Association, told the Michigan 
Gas Association on July 1. “It is my 
conviction,” he said, “that so far we 
have practically no conception of the 
changes impending in the lives of all 
of us as a result of this conflict. I am 
not talking now of taxes, certain as 
death, but of the human factors and 
md Fa the physical factors and the psycho- 








ing many companies because of the in- 


Full page cartoon in the London Gas World, 


logic factors that will be brought into 


creased demand of national defense in- May 3, which directs attention to the Play. 


dustries call for long-term planning of 
the most careful kind. Professor Clyde 
O. Ruggles, of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, emphasized some of the 
problems in a recent address. He said: 


“It is a matter of prime importance that the public 
utilities should not be called upon to expand their facil- 
ities to serve national defense needs without adequate 
provision for the amortization of such expanded plants. 
This is a more serious problem for the utilities than it is 
for competitive industries, because the ratio of capital 
invested to annual revenue is much higher for the utilities. 

“The government has already recognized that it must 
carry the economic risk involved when it calls upon an 
industry to build a piant to serve defense needs. But 
in most instances the government is not making con- 
tracts directly with the utilities. Hence the risk involved 
in expanding public utility plants made to serve the in- 
dustries taking war contracts must be recognized by the 
state public utility commissions if an injustice is not to 
be done both to public utility stockholders and public 
utility customers.” 

Prof. Ruggles declared that “the burden of national 
defense should be borne by taxpayers and not by public 
utility rate payers. It has taken several centuries for the 
world to evolve the theory of taxation which is now ac- 
cepted as sound, that men should pay taxes in accord- 
ance with their ability to pay. It is a violation of this 
principle of taxation to call upon the rate payers of a 
public utility to absorb the final burden which is in- 
volved in the expansion of public utility facilities to 
serve national defense needs. 

“The extension of public utility facilities wili be made 
to serve large industries taking war orders. Yet these 
very customers may be able to shift the burden of such 
expansion back on to the public utility in the post war 
period, because they may be able to install their own 
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A. G. A.’s national defense contributions 


“The gas industry has demonstrated 
over a period of years its essentiality, 
its basic soundness, its elasticity, its fortitude and its patri- 
otism. We shall not fail in this hour when all these qual- 
ities are called upon. When peace comes, we shall have 
built upon a foundation of stamina and earnest purpose 
that will serve us well in the postwar period of readjust- 
ment, when the sun shines again.” 





Institute of Gas Technology Established 


Two years of intensive work on the part of many leading gas 
utility executives under the leadership of Frank C. Smith, pres- 
ident, Houston Natural Gas Corporation, Houston, Texas, has 
led to the establishment of the Institute of Gas Technology, a 
non-profit educational and research organization. This new 
institute is an affiliate of the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, an institution recently formed by the merger of the 
famous Armour Institute and Lewis Institute. 

The Institute of Gas Technology was incorporated on June 3, 
1941, under the laws of Illinois. Its purpose is to provide an 
educational institute of the gas industry wherein fundamental 
and applied research can be conducted; carefully selected tech- 
nical school graduates can be educated through research work 
and special courses of interest and value to the gas industry; 
research can be stimulated in the industry; a scientific and tech- 
nical library of books, periodicals, papers and articles of value 
to the gas industry can be collected; and gas industry research 
projects can be better coordinated as to past and current in- 
vestigations, placement of such projects and useful advice given 
on related matters. 

Member companies of the Institute of Gas Technology will 
include both gas companies and appliance and equipment man- 
ufacturers. Management of the institute will be vested in a 
board of trustees selected by the subscribing member companies. 

First public proposal of the establishment of gas research in- 
stitute was made in an address by Mr. Smith at the 1939 
A. G. A. Convention in New York which was printed in full 
in the November issue of the A. G. A. MONTHLY that year. 
Subsequently the Research Institute Organization Group was 
formed with Mr. Smith as chairman and preliminary work 
leading to the organization of the Institute was completed. 
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George S. Hawley 


To Members of the American 
Gas Association: 


N compliance with Section 2 of 

Article II of the by-laws of the 
American Gas Association, announce- 
ment is hereby made to the membership 
of the following report of the General 
Nominating Committee which will be 
presented to the annual convention in 
Atlantic City in October, 1941: 


For President—George S. Hawley, 
President, The Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

For First Vice-President—A. F. Bridge, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 


For Treasurer—Ernest R. Acker, Pres- 
ident, Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

For Directors—2-year terms: Walter 
C. Beckjord, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Columbia Gas & 


Lyman L. Dyer George F. B. Owens 





Nominating Committee 
Reports for 1941-1942 





Electric Corporation, New 
York. 


C. M. Cohn, Executive Vice- 
President, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & 
Power Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Watson E. Derwent, Vice- 
President, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, III. 


H. L. Dickerson, Director, 
Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York. 


Ralph L. Fletcher, Vice- 
President, Providence Gas 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


R. H. Hargrove, Vice-Pres- 
ident and General Mana- 
ger, United Gas Pipe Line 
Company, Shreveport, La. 


D. A. Hulcy, President, 
Lone Star Gas Corporation, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Bruno Rahn, President, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


Louis Ruthenburg, President, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


E. J. Tucker, General Manager and 
Secretary, Consumers Gas Co. of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 


John A. Robertshaw J]. French Robinson 
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Ernest R. Acker 


H. Carl Wolf, President, At- 
lanta Gas Light Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


IRVING K. PECK, 


Chairman 


N. B. BERTOLETTE 
JosEPH BowEs 
W. G. HAGAN 

H. L. MASSER 
MABON P. ROPER 


General Nominating 
Committee 


The following have been 
nominated by section nomi- 
nating committes to serve as 
section officers for the next 
Association year: 


Accounting Section: For 
Chairman—Lyman L. 
Dyer, Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas. For 

Vice-Chairman—Herman L. Gruehn, 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 

Power Company, Baltimore, Mary- 

land. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion: For Chairman—George F. B. 
Owens, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, New York. For 
Vice-Chairman—B. H. Gardner, 
Columbia Engineering Corp., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


E. J. Boyer Harold L. Gaidry 
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Walter C. Beckjord C. M. Cohn 


Bruno Rahn 


Watson E. Derwent H. L. Dickerson 


Louis Ruthenburg 


Ralph L. Fletcher R. H. Hargrove 


H. Carl Wolf 





Manufacturers Section: For Chairman 
—John A. Robertshaw, Robertshaw 
Thermostat Company, Youngwood, 
Pa. 


Natural Gas Section: For Chairman— 
J. French Robinson, The East Ohio 
Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio. For 
Vice-Chairman—B. R. Bay, North- 
ern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Publicity & Advertising: For Chair- 
man—Charles A. Tattersall, Niagara 


Hudson Power Corporation, New 
York. 


Residential Section: For Chairman— 
E. J. Boyer, Minneapolis Gas Light 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. For 
Vice-Chairman—(nomination to be 
announced). 


Technical Section: For Chairman—Har- 
old L. Gaidry, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 





Mn 


Natural Gas Reserves to Play Large 
Part in National Defense Efforts 


OO many Americans are naively un- 
aware of the “softening up’ process 
being used by subversive interests to under- 
mine the American way of life and some- 
thing should be done about it, E. Holley 
Poe, secretary of the A. G. A. Natural Gas 
Section, declared June 20 at the convention 
of the Kentucky Oil & Gas Association. 
Stating that our greatest dangers are internal 
and are accentuated by certain influences 
which spread suspicion among our people, 
Mr. Poe recommended that appropriate 
methods be used to correct this situation. 
Commenting on the ability of the nat- 
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ural gas industry to do its full part in meet- 
ing the exacting requirements of the de- 
fense program, he said the nation’s natural 
gas reserves are conservatively estimated to 
be 85 trillion cubic feet. “Through pro- 
ration and practical conservation methods,” 
he stated, “these reserves are being de- 
veloped and produced so that supply will 
meet demand.” He said there is in opera- 
tion today 84,700 miles of natural gas trunk 
lines, ready to deliver gas fuel to strategic 
points of the nation in aid of a peace-time 
defense program without greatly impairing 
service to normal markets. 

“Under the recently declared national 
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emergency and with an increased tempo in 
the defense program,” Mr. Poe declared, 
“there doubtless will be a necessity for the 
building of new natural gas pipe lines to 
augment delivery to certain areas of the 
nation. Excepting inhibiting priorities these 
can be built as rapidly as needed.” 

He emphasized the fact that the gas in- 
dustry is in a particularly strong position to 
meet national defense needs and that its part 
in this program will be increasingly important. 

“We are preparing the way for amazing 
new uses of natural gas, many of which we 
shall see in our own time,” he predicted. 
“The present by-products of the industry 
include toluol, used in the manufacture of 
high explosives, carbon black and scores 
of other essential chemicals. If our imports 
of natural rubber cease, the entire rubber 
needs of this country can be supplied from 
synthetic rubber made from petroleum hy- 
drocarbons. And this product will be better 
than natural rubber. 

‘New and startling uses of natural gas 
are being envisioned by our engineers and 
chemists. These uses will make living easier, 
they will reclaim products which had been 
passed by as worthless, and they will aid 
those sections of our country which are in 
need of strength to become revitalized 
through a new direction of their own poten- 
tialities. Increasing utilization of natural gas 
in the future will play a leading role in 
the creation of new work, the cultivation 
of new land, the fashioning of new tools, the 
construction of more beautiful buildings 
and in countless new fields which will call 
for increased employment of American labor.” 





The Wife’s side... 


“I’M THE ONE 

that’s going to use this 
range—so 

it’s got to be fast! 

I’m too, busy to wait 
around for the kettle 
to boil—or the oven 

to warm up— 

Yes! 

I want the instant high 
heat and the cleanness 
of Gas— 

the flexibility 

of Gas 

that gives me any 
degree of heat I need. 

I want all the wonderful 


new time-saving 


and 

work-saving features 
I'd get on a modern 
Gas range— 


click simmer burners. . . 
oven heat control .. . 


a “‘smokeless” broile: 


lots of storage space . 
automatic lighting . . . 


Oh! 

and dozens more! 
Golly! 

bet I'd be a 

better cook, too— 
if I had a marvelous 
new Gas range!” 


CAS— 


THE WONDER FUEL FOR COOKING 


sband (or wife 
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h 1) the new ~ 
Show your hu Dealer’s or a5 
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by the Gas utilities of America — om - 
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The Husband’s side... 


“TM THE ONE 

that’s going to pay the 
bills for eed 
food and fuel—so 

the economy 

and efficiency 

of Gas 

make sense to me! 

I want a range 

that will last for years 
and won’t need 

costly replacements— 
that means a Gas 
range too! 

And 


I want one that’s 


as good looking and 





up-to-the-minute 

in its way as my new 
car— 

One we'll be proud 
to show 

our friends— 

like the beauty I saw 
in a store window 
just this 

morning! 

Yes! 

guess it would be 
smart 

to take Mary 
downtown and have 


her pick one out 


tomorrow!” 








THIS SEAL certifies 


that the Gas range 

carrying it meets all 

the 22 super-per- 

formance standards 
established by the Gas industry. 
It stands for the “certified per- 
formance”’ of the range you buy 
—regardless of the make of the 
range. Today 24 of America’s 
leading range manufacturers 
offer CP (certified performance) 
models. Look for the CP seal 
when you buy. 





LET GAS DO THE BIG JOBS—COOKING + WATER HEATING * REFRIGERATION © HOUSE HEATING 
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LANS for the 

sixth continu- 
ous year of gas 
industry national 
advertising ‘‘to 
promote public ac- 
ceptance of gas as 
a modern, efficient 
fuel for house- 
hold, industrial 
and commercial 
purposes forwhich 
heat is required,” were approved May 
21 by the Association’s Committee on 
National Advertising. The following 
day the Association’s Executive Board 
also approved the plans. 


Thomas J. Strickler 


Backbone of Promotional Efforts 


The new campaign covers the period 
July 1, 1941-June 30, 1942, and em- 
braces advertising promoting gas fuel 
and modern gas appliances and equip- 
ment in the domestic as well as the 
industrial and commercial fields. Mag- 
azines whose circulations closely par- 
allel the distribution of gas meters 
throughout the nation constitute the 
backbone of the domestic campaign, 
whereas trade papers having extensive 
circulation coverage of nine key Amer- 
ican industries will be used for indus- 


By THOMAS J. STRICKLER 


Chairman, Committee on 
National Advertising 


trial and commercial gas advertising. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, 
that the gas industry's national ad- 
vertising program has been successful 
within the limits of the money made 
available for it. This campaign was in- 
itiated in 1936 to accomplish certain 
long-term objectives, and there is ample 
testimony on hand to demonstrate that 
conditions within the gas industry to- 
day show a marked improvement over 
those of 1936. 

Memory is notoriously short and it 
is well for us to recall that public atti- 
tude toward the future of the gas in- 
dustry as revealed by surveys in 1934, 
1935 and 1936 was rapidly veering to 
the belief that gas fuel was out-moded 
as a source of energy, particularly for 
ccoking. Today it is generally recog- 
nized that the national advertising pro- 
gtam arrived just in time to change 
the direction of public thinking, to put 
gas fuel and strictly modern gas appli- 
ances once more in the spotlight and, 
most important of all, to give renewed 
encouragement to gas men in every 





community, large or small, wherever 
magazines that influence the lives and 
habits of American families are read. 
Those of us who have assumed the 
responsibility of conducting the pro- 
gram have checked up on its progress 
by means of consumer surveys. In the 
Spring of 1937, a few months after 
the first national advertisements had 
appeared, a survey was made for the 
purpose of developing information re- 
garding the attitude of American house- 
wives as regards gas and electric ranges. 
This survey helped us materially in 
formulating our advertising copy. 


Surveys Show Gas Progress 


Late in 1940, the second national 
survey was conducted for the dual pur- 
pose of appraising the extent to which 
the national advertising program had 
been successful in winning greater pub- 
lic acceptance of gas, and in creating 
a more favorable opinion on the part 
of housewives toward the merits of 
gas versus electricity for cooking. In 
other words, when we compared the 
results of the 1937 and 1940 surveys, 
we had the basis for an accurate ap- 
praisal of progress. 

The two surveys were exactly par- 
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Good Housekeeping 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
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X = Trade ads, black and white. 
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allel; both were made in territories 
served by gas and by electricity. The 
same number of personal interviews 
were held in the same communities. In 
both surveys the interviews were dis- 
tributed on the same basis with respect 
to the number made in each income 
group. Both surveys were conducted 
in forty-eight cities of varying sizes, 
distributed in all the major geographi- 
cal sections of the country. 

Our advertising counsel, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., planned both surveys, 
had them carried out by one of the 
largest independent research organiza- 
tions in the country. The findings are 
entirely impartial. The field interview- 
ers did not even know in whose inter- 
est the surveys were being made. One 
of the questions asked was, “If you 
were to buy a new range, what kind 
would you buy, gas or electric?” In 
1937 those who would choose a gas 
range amounted to 69.5% of the total; 
in 1940, the percentage increased to 
73.9% of the total. While this gain 
is not spectacular it is definitely favor- 
able and, we feel, somewhat more sig- 
nificant than these comparative figures 
themselves indicate, as it reflects a re- 
versal of trend in public opinion and 
a swing toward gas. 

To secure a public vote on the merits 
of gas versus electric ranges, the fol- 
lowing question was asked: ‘‘Regard- 


less of what kind of range you have 
used, which do you feel offers you the 
most?” Fourteen points were then 
listed, such as speed, top burner cook- 
ing, automatic features, freedom from 
repairs, etc., etc. The 1940 survey 
shows an encouraging increase in the 
opinion favorable to gas as compared 
with the 1937 survey. For example, 
64.6% of those interviewed in 1940 
considered gas superior to electricity in 
speed, as against 56.3% who held this 
opinion in 1937. And so on, point by 
point, the comparison of the findings 
of these two surveys shows an im- 
proved attitude toward gas on each of 
the 14 points considered. Electric cook- 
ing, it develops, has lost in public favor 
on each of the 14 points. 

In 1937, gas was favored over elec- 
tricity on eight of the 14 points; in 
1940 gas was favored over electricity 
on 11 points. Conversely, in 1937 
American women favored electric cook- 
ing on six points, while in 1940 there 
were only three points on which they 
favored electric cooking over gas. Even 
here the percentages favorable to elec- 
tricity have been reduced considerably. 
For instance, those favorable to electric 
cooking on the score of cleanliness 
have dropped from 64.8% of those in- 
terviewed in 1937 to 55.1% of those 
interviewed in 1940. 

It is mot necessary to report in de- 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES 
Publication Circulation 
Life 
Good Housekeeping 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall's 
Woman’s Home Companion. . 

Better Homes & Gardens 


19,000,000 


TRADE MAGAZINES 


Architectural Forum 

American Builder & Building Age. 69,629 
Journal of Home Economics 

Gas Appliance Merchandising 


124,301 





tail on all 14 features covered in the 
surveys, although it is interesting to 
note that gas shows a gain on all these 
features, ranging from 16.2 percentage 
points gained on “automatic features” 
down to 7.7 percentage points gained 
on “freedom from repairs.” 

Conversely, electric cooking shows 
a loss in housewives’ appreciation on 
all 14 features, ranging from 10.3 per- 
centage points lost on ‘‘automatic fea- 
tures” to one-half a percentage point 
lost on “freedom from repairs.” All 
of these features—although in varying 
degrees—have been stressed in the 
national advertising campaign. It is 
enough for us to know that these com- 
parative surveys establish the point that 
good progress has been made in edu- 
cating the public on the principal mer- 
its of gas as a cooking fuel as well as 
the improved operating features of 
modern gas ranges, including Certified 
Performance models. 


Four-Color Ads Continue 

In planning the series of consumer 
advertisements for the coming year we 
have adhered to the belief that the 
best results can be accomplished by 
using full page advertisements in full 
color. Although four-color advertising 
costs more per unit than black and 
white, it is our conviction that in the 
long run it is more economical. 

It has been our practice to make 
consumer checks for the purpose of 
learning to what extent the various 
magazine advertising campaigns are ob- 
served and read by the public. An in- 
vestigation by an outside research or- 
ganization shows that the current year’s 
A. G. A. campaign has received good 
observation ratings. All magazine ad- 
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vertising in the field of cooking appli- 
ances (gas, electric and oil) secured ob- 
servation at a cost of approximately 
$10 per thousand. Our 1940-41 cam- 
paign has been securing observation at 
$7.50 per thousand—or at 25% less 
cost than the average for this field of 
advertising. The ratings covering read- 
ership of the advertising are not so 
favorable. We hope to correct this con- 
dition in the advertisements to be used 
during the coming year. 

Elsewhere there is reproduced one 
of the key advertisements in the new 
series. Here are some of its outstanding 
features: 


1. An attractively decorated and practi- 
cally designed gas kitchen is the main illus- 
tration. This we know to be of great interest 
to women. You will note there is plenty of 
emphasis in the illustration on the modern 
CP gas range. 


2. Human interest is played up in the 
illustrations at the top and base of the ad 
as well as in the main picture—a device 
which we feel livens up the ad all the way 
through. This use of pictures, as well as the 
interesting approach in the main headline, 
helps to gain full readership of the text 
matter. 


3. The text matter is brief, yet packed 
full of selling argument for gas and gas 
appliances, written in terms of the readet’s 
own interest. The text is set up in a dis- 
tinctive style for easy reading. 


4. Double selling appeal is a feature of 
the layout and text matter—the “wife’s 
side” of the case and the “husband's side.” 
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The purchase of a gas appliance is usually 
a matter in which both sides of the family 
have a voice. 


5. Bold display of the word “gas” is 
included in each ad along with the slogan, 
“Gas, the Wonder Fuel for Cooking.” 


6. The CP seal is well displayed, along 
with a paragraph of text explaining and 
selling the CP range idea. 


7. The base-line slogan reads “Let Gas 
Do the Big Jobs—Cooking, Water Heating, 
Refrigeration and House Heating.” Pre- 
viously this slogan has been “Let Gas Do 
the Four Big Jobs,” etc. The new version 
does not limit the number of uses of gas. 
Air conditioning is certainly an important 
fifth big job. 


The advertisement just described is 
one of a series of five which place the 
main emphasis on gas cooking and 
modern gas ranges. There are three ad- 
ditional color advertisements in our 
new campaign dealing with the “big 
jobs” theme—i.e., water heating, house 
heating, and refrigeration as well as 
cooking. These are scheduled to appear 
in Life and Better Homes & Gardens. 
The general layout style and copy ap- 
proach of the “big job” series are sim- 
ilar to the cooking series and provide 
good continuity of appearance between 
the two divisions of the campaign. 


Full-Text Readership Aim 

There is a particular point about the 
new copy which deserves special men- 
tion. We feel it is most important to 
design the advertising so as to obtain 
a maximum full-text readership. While 
the pictures, captions and slogans go 
a long way toward telling the story and 
creating a favorable impression, the 
“reason-why” selling arguments for 
gas and gas appliances as stated in the 
text matter are, after all, vitally im- 
portant to get across to the reader. They 
catty the prospect farther towards the 
actual purchase of a new appliance 
than pictures and captions alone can do. 

It is with this thought in mind that 
we have designed the new advertising 
to win a high full-text readership. The 
human interest characters depicted at 
the top of the ad, in the main drawing 
and again at the base of the ad, suggest 
a story-like continuity which we know 
from experience promotes readership. 
The ‘incomplete thought” school of 
headline has been used in these adver- 
tisements for the same reason. This de- 
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vice piques the reader's curiosity and 
promotes full readership of the mes- 
sage. Finally, the type itself has been 
set in an uncrowded style—another 
simple but effective device to gain read- 
ership. We believe this new advertis- 
ing embodies colorful attractiveness, 
modernity, reader interest, simplicity 
of arrangement for easy reading, and 
strength in the sales arguments for gas 
and modern gas appliances. 

During the five years of the program 
more than 480,000,000 advertising 
messages have appeared in national 
media. 

Here is a very brief summary of 
some of the effective results of the 
magazine program: 


1. The building of further prestige and con- 
sumer acceptance for gas and modern 
gas appliances. 

2. A highly increased magazine editorial 
activity on the subject of gas and gas 
appliances. 

3. Reprints of gas cookery and gas appli- 
ance articles in newspapers. 

4. Distribution by magazines to their read- 
ers of thousands of booklets on the mer- 
its of gas cooking. 


In considering the use of media for 
1941-42 we have made one major 
change in the magazine list. That 
change is the substitution of Life for 
the Saturday Evening Post. We regret, 
of course, that available funds will per- 
mit the use of only one of these strong 



























Just like a man!” 


“Can you imagine anyone 
buying a new range 


because it looks pretty? 


Or has 


signal-simmer burners .. . 
a barbecue broiler .. . 
oven heat control... 
a giant top burner... 
lots of storage space? 


Well— 


that’s my wife! 
When she saw all those 


new contrivances on 
modern Gas ranges 

there was no holding her! 
Never mind about the solid 
virtues of Gas— 

its efficiency and economy— 
the dependability of 

Gas service— 

the fact that Gas ranges 
don’t get out of order—or 


need costly replacements— 
Well—that’s ce a woman!’ 











national weeklies and still provide the 
funds necessary to carry on the sched- 
ules in the all-important women’s serv- 
ice and home service magazines. But 
such is the case and careful study and 
analysis have led us to select Life as the 
spear-head of the campaign in the 
weekly magazine field. 

Life is an outstanding publishing 
success and this is due in large measure 
to the fact that its editorial presentation 
is in tune with the times. It has devised 
a formula for presenting all angles of 
the “world today” in a photographic 
form which produces high reader-inter- 
est. Complete news, graphically pre- 
sented for fast consumption, is the 
order of the day. 

Other facts about Life which led to 
its selection are: Last year the Ameri- 
can public paid more money for Life 
than for any other single magazine 
published—a total of $13,500,000. It 
is first among all magazines in the vol- 
ume of food and food-beverage adver- 
tising. It is first in the weekly field in 
the number of pages of house furnish- 
ings and kitchen equipment advertis- 
ing. 

We are continuing the use of the 
four leading women’s service maga- 
zines—Woman's Home Companion, 
McCall's, Good Housekeeping and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. These maga- 
zines, now reaching over 12,000,000 
women monthly, have been the back- 
bone of the program. Each one of them 
is at an all-time high in circulation. 
They are continuing to publish authori- 
tative editorial articles on gas and gas 
appliances. They influence the con- 


stant promotion of gas appliances in 
retail outlets. 

We are also continuing the use of 
the leading magazine in the home serv- 
ice field, Better Homes & Gardens. 
This magazine reaches over 2,300,000 
home owners and prospective home 
owners. Its editorial background deals 
with home building, home furnishing, 
home remodeling and home economics. 
Its readers’ interest in cooking is indi- 
cated by the sale to date of nearly 1,- 
500,000 B. H. & G. Cook Books. Fur- 
thermore, it has published excellent 
editorial features on gas and gas appli- 
ances. 

After careful consideration it has 
been deemed advisable to drop True 
Story Magazine rather than curtail the 
schedules in any of the other publica- 
tions which have carried the advertis- 
ing so effectively during the past years. 
The saving effected by this elimination 
is sufficient to keep the budget within 
the limits of available funds. 


Publication Schedule 

The publication schedule for 1941- 
42 calls for eight insertions in Life and 
five each in the five other magazines, 
each advertisement being in full-page 
size in four colors. 

Certain economies fortunately make 
it possible for us to increase our adver- 
tising in the trade magazines. The new 
year will find us appearing in six issues 
of the Architectural Forum, and the 
American Builder and Building Age, 
the two leading publications serving 
the architect and building fields. Also 
scheduled are four pages in the Journal 
of Home Economics, the official organ 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, and four pages in Gas Ap- 
pliance Merchandising. All advertising 
in the trade magazines will be done in 
black and white, full pages being used. 
The complete list of media selected to 
carry the domestic gas advertising, in- 
cluding circulation figures, appears else- 
where. 


Publicity Returns 

One of the most important and re- 
sult-producing activities carried on in 
connection with the campaign is the 
preparation and placing in the daily 
newspapers and principal consumer 
magazines of articles definitely favor- 
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able to the use of gas fuel and modern 
gas appliances. Despite the preponder- 
ance of war news in the daily press, 
publicity returns on the campaign have 
been steadily maintained throughout 
the five years. In all, more than 29,000 
separate newspaper clippings of pub- 
licity material have been collected, rep- 
resenting more than four million lines 
of space appearing in newspapers hav- 
ing an aggregate circulation of 278,- 
000,000 copies. This total does not 
include publicity returns which have 
resulted indirectly from our activities. 

This substantial total of newspaper 
publicity is backed up by an equally 
impressive publicity showing in na- 
tional magazines. Prior to the inaugu- 
ration of the advertising campaign in 
1936, the consumer magazines of large 
circulation were practically ignoring the 
gas industry and its products. In the 
last five years this situation has been 
reversed. During that period national 
magazines have published 111 differ- 
ent editorial articles, most of them 
elaborately illustrated, reflecting favor- 
ably upon gas and gas appliances. The 
total circulation of these magazines has 
been 189,000,000 readers. 

A third field of publicity activity 
centers around the preparation and dis- 
tribution of scripts to radio stations. 
These scripts are issued to stations who 
report to us by post card the hour and 
date each script is used. During the 
five years of national advertising 1,430 
post cards have been received from 
these stations. This script service, deal- 
ing with home making, cooking, home 
economics and similar topics, will con- 
tinue to be a component part of the 
publicity activities for 1941-42. 

Sales promotion activities during the 
coming advertising year will not be 
radically different from those used in 
the past. Several issues of a tabloid 
newspaper will be substituted for more 
expensive portfolios, and the items of- 
fered for local tie-in will be reprints 
of ads, photographs and counter and 
display cards. 


Industrial and Commercial Advertising 

The fields covered today by indus- 
trial and commercial gas advertising 
are those which represent the greatest 
actual and potential use of gas. For 
example, the metals industry represents 
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the largest single use of gas for indus- 
trial purposes. Food and kindred prod- 
ucts, including baking and food proc- 
essing, represent the fifth largest use 
of gas; ceramics is the fourth largest, 
and the processing industries, chiefly 
chemicals and allied products, represent 
the third largest. The second largest 
use of gas is the classification of prod- 
ucts of petroleum and coal. Much of 
the gas used in this classification is 
used by the oil and gas industry itself, 
and the reason for not covering this 
field with advertising is therefore ob- 
vious. 

Hotels, restaurants and cafeterias 
represent the largest single use of com- 
mercial gas. The chain store use of 
gas for counter cooking is important, 
and is growing rapidly; and gas for 


cooking and other applications in the 
hospital field is also important and is 
definitely worth promoting vigorously. 

The final classification—general 
manufacturing—covers manufacturing 
plants generally in a wide variety of 
fields—a broad horizontal classification, 
including all of the specific fields men- 
tioned previously and of course a great 
many others. 

The specific fields to which the in- 
dustrial and commercial gas advertis- 
ing is directed are of course only a few 
of the many in which the gas industry 
is interested. There are many others 
which are definitely worth cultivating 
and expanding, such as schools, the 
printing industry, commercial laun- 
dries, breweries and distilleries, the tex- 
tile industry, industrial and commercial 
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A Proven Program of Advertising 


“M4Y I take this opportunity of congratulating the gas industry for 
its foresight in initiating and maintaining, for the last five years, a 


“We all like to do business with successful people. The public is no 
It will wish to do business with the gas industry to the ex- 
tent that strong, consistent national advertising keeps alive its own suc- 


“I hope the gas companies of the United States will continue wisely 
with their proven program.”—R. G. Smith, Executive Vice-President, Bank 


“TN joining the select company of those industries which are advertis- 

ing their services and products to the American public on a national 
scale, the gas industry merits recognition for doing an excellent job.”— 
R. A. Rath, Chairman, Advertising Planning Committee, American Meat 


a HAVE noted with interest over the past few years the national adver- 
tising program of the American Gas Association. And I feel that the 
entire gas industry is to be complimented on a good job which is being 


“The inauguration of this program was a definitely constructive for- 
ward step with vast potentialities for good. Its continuance over a period 
of years is the best possible assurance that those potentialities will be 
realized.”—Robert H. McClintic, Assistant to the President, Koppers Com- 


“PROM its inception, I have been very much interested in the advertis- 
ing campaign that has been so ably handled by your Committee for the 


“It is rare indeed that an Association doing advertising for an industry 
continues its campaign for a sufficient length of time to justify its cost. 
To my mind, no expenditure for advertising is justified unless there is a 
definite plan to continue from year to year. In the long run, it is only 
through repetition that advertising pays. 

“I sincerely hope that your Committee succeeds in enlisting even a 
broader interest in this campaign for the future.”—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“Just like a womanl™ 


“Always thinking of his 
pocketbook—about 
getting the best buy 

for his money— 

That’s a man, all right! 
Wouldn’t you think Joe’d 
care that a new automatic 
Gas range makes cooking 
easier for me? Cuts the time But no—it’s 


Or even that 


I want— 


of Gas 


I spend pot watenine buy a Gas range because 
That the marvelous insula- it is thriftier! 


tion in a modern Gas range ! men—men—” 


keeps my kitchen cool? 


the flexibility of Gas 
gives me any degree of heat 


Or the instant high heat 


makes it the fastest fuel? 





air conditioning, the packing industry, 
and many others. But it has always 
been the policy of the Advertising 
Committee of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section to concentrate on a 
few important fields, and to do a fairly 
consistent and substantial job in a few 
fields rather than to attempt to scatter 
efforts too sketchily over a larger num- 
ber of fields. 

Elsewhere appears a schedule of in- 
dustrial and commercial gas advertis- 
ing for the current year, showing the 
fields covered, the publications used and 
the number of pages in each publication. 
Ketchum, Macleod and Grove, Inc., of 
Pittsburgh, serves as advertising coun- 
sel. 

As the table indicates, we are reach- 
ing 9 separate fields of industrial and 
commercial uses of gas, using 16 dif- 
ferent publications, with a total of 164 
separate advertisements. The total num- 
ber of advertising impressions is 3,- 
357,426, and the cost per impression is 
1.4c. While circulations of the publi- 
cations on our list do not compare with 
those of mass consumer publications, 
the cost per impression is very low, con- 
sidering the specialized type of individ- 
uals reached. 

The major change in the advertising 
schedule this year, as compared with 
last, is the use of Business Week. The 
reasons which prompted this change 
are fairly obvious. The national de- 
fense program puts a premium on 
speed in production—also on quality 
of finished product and on over-all 
economy. Gas and modern gas equip- 
ment meet all the requirements for 
speed, economy and quality in produc- 
tion that industry can ask for. It is 




















INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS ADVERTISING FOR 1941-42 
Fields To Be Reached Publication Pages 
Metals Industry The Iron Age 12 

Steel 13 
Metals & Alloys 12 
Metal Progress 12 
Heat Treating & Forging 6 
Baking Industry Bakers Helper 6 
Bakers Weekly 6 
Food Processing Food Industries 12 
Ceramic Industry Ceramic Industry 12 
Hotels and Restaurants Hotel Management 6 
American Restaurant 12 
Chain Store Age 12 
(Restaurant & Soda Fountain Edition) 
Hospitals Modern Hospital 
Processing Industry Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 12 
General Manufacturing Industrial Heating 12 
Business Executives Business Week 13 











vitally important to get this story of 
gas to top executives in industry. And 
Business W eek—with its 116,000 circu- 
lation confined to the active management 
of business—gives this type of coverage 
effectively and economically. It also 
provides added coverage of industries 
which cannot be reached by vertical me- 
dia without substantial budget increases. 

Three different types of advertise- 
ments are used in the industrial and 
commercial gas campaign—case history 
advertisements, general advertisements, 
and Business W eek tie-in advertisements. 

Case history advertisements are 
built around specific gas equipment in- 
stallations, using photographs of equip- 
ment, performance data, and testimo- 
nial statements wherever possible. 

General advertisements are those 
which do not use specific installation 
data, but stress the many advantages of 
gas and modern gas equipment in a 
more general way. 

Tie-in advertisements are those 
which are made up of a reproduction 
of Business Week advertisements with 
an additional column which relates the 
Business W eek story to the special field 
under consideration. These tie-in ad- 
vertisements are used only for indus- 
trial fields. 

Business Week advertisements are 
24-page in size. Symbolic illustrations, 
short copy, and effective use of white 
space characterize this series. Head- 
lines are designed to attract the atten- 
tion of defense-minded executives, and 
readers are invited to get in touch with 
their local gas companies for up-to- 


date information on how gas and mod- 
ern gas equipment can help solve their 
production problems. 

The slogan chart—The Trend Today 
Is to Gas—is a feature of all indus- 
trial and commercial gas advertise- 
ments. This chart has been used con- 
sistently since the inauguration of the 
campaign. It is effective because it ex- 
presses graphically what is actually 
happening in the industrial and com- 
mercial field. It is interesting to note 
that this same slogan chart has been 
adopted and is being used by a num- 
ber of gas companies, as well as by gas 
equipment manufacturers, -in their own 
advertising. 

Once a month a preprint folder or 
broadside, containing advance proofs 
of all industrial and commercial gas 
advertisements for the following month, 
is prepared and sent out to gas com- 
pany members of A. G. A., to equip- 
ment manufacturers, and to individual 
members of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section. 

Plans for the 1941-42 advertising 
campaign of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section contemplate a con- 
tinuance of the present campaign, with 
whatever adjustments in schedule may 
be necessary to conform to the budget. 


Advertising Campaign Objectives 

In summing up the various phases 
of the advertising program, I am proud 
to say that we are adhering faithfully 
to the objectives mapped out for this 
program when it was first initiated. 
Briefly, it is our desire to establish in 
the minds of millions of American 
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housewives the conviction that gas is 
a thoroughly modern cooking fuel. We 
want to drive home the fact that gas 
ranges being manufactured today, the 
CP models being an ideal illustration, 
are as modern in their operating fea- 
tures and as attractive in appearance as 
those being advertised extensively by 
our most active competitor. 

To create an appreciation of the mer- 
its of gas for cooking, we desire cus- 
tomers to replace old and obsolete 
equipment with modern gas ranges, 
rather than other types. We also want 
to strengthen the position of the gas 
industry by inviting the public’s atten- 
tion to the many special and inherent 
advantages provided by the use of gas 
for cooking, water heating, refrigera- 
tion and house heating—and, soon to 
come, air conditioning. 

Finally, we desire to promote the use 
of gas fuel and modern gas equipment 
in those industrial and commercial 
fields which have been selected as of 
greatest value from the standpoint of 
potential load and profit possibilities. 

The attainment of these objectives is 
vitally necessary to the growth and 
prosperity of the gas industry in Amer- 
ica. We owe it to the public and to 
ourselves to tell our story by using the 
modern tool of national advertising. 
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Hot Water and Health ... Te Application 





of Pasteur’s Princeples to Eating Utenszls 





PART I 


OL. LAWRENCE, the English- 

man who became the Arab leader 
in the World War, describes entertain- 
ing some Arab leaders at a hotel in 
London during the Peace Conference. 
They, of course, had the finest of hotel 
rooms with running hot and cold water 
and bath. When he was about to send 
these Arabs back to Arabia, greatly dis- 
appointed as he was because he was 
able to win so little for them at the 
conference, he said, ‘I would like to 
do something for you personally if I 
may. What is it that you would like 
most to take back to Arabia with you, 
and if I can get it, I will do so.” 

The Arab leaders went into a con- 
ference that lasted many hours and fi- 
nally they came out with their minds 
made up, and said, “Col. Lawrence, 
the things we would like to take back 
to the desert with us are two of those 
hot water faucets so we can turn on 
hot water whenever we want it.” 

It was quite a disillusionment when 
Lawrence told them, “Gentlemen, I’m 
sorry, but you cannot carry faucets 
around in your pockets and turn on hot 
water whenever you want it, because 
back of those faucets it is necessary to 
have a complicated system of piping, 
engines and hot water boilers.” 


Arabs in Our Midst 

When you think of the hundreds of 
dollars being spent every day for bath 
rooms, bathroom fixtures, showers, 
shower stalls, washing machines, and 
electric dishwashers at $150 apiece, 
with little or no thought being given 
to the hot water that makes them work, 
I think you will agree that we have a 
lot of Arabs in our midst and that we 
need a lot of Col. Lawrences to make 
these people realize that they can’t take 
hot water for granted. If they want 
these expensive appliances to operate 
efficiently, they must do something 
about the hot water necessary to make 
these appliances perform satisfactorily. 
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Louis Pasteur 





Pasteur’s work lives on, helping mankind to 
combat disease in new ways every day. First, 
his principles were applied to wine, then to 
beer, then to milk, which benefited to such an 
extent that the words pasteurized and milk be- 
came synonomous. Later, these principles were 
adapted to grape juice, dates and other foods, 
and now after considerable research they are 
applied to remedy one of the most appalling 
conditions of disease ttansfer—the improper 
cleansing of eating utensils. Pasteurization of 
eating utensils will be of great benefit to man- 
kind and offers the gas industry an unmatched 
opportunity to sell gas water heating. This is 
the first of a series of three articles by Mr. 
Rohde on “Hot Water and Health.” 





By G. M. RonpE, JR. 


Ruud Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I have been in the utility business of 
a combination company, with a manu- 
facturer of gas and electric ranges, and 
have been subjected to the sales train- 
ing of many of the major appliances 
companies in the business, and I be- 
lieve we might well copy some of the 
ideas they used to successfully promote 
their business. I say copy because there 
is nothing new in this selling business. 

First, let’s take the range business— 
Your mother and a lot of other mothers 
in this country raised families and 
baked the finest kind of food on stoves 
merely by placing their hand in the 
oven and guessing at the temperature. 
That’s the kind of cooking they wrote 
about in books featuring George Rec- 
tor and Diamond Jim Brady in the 
Gay Nineties, New Orleans Creole 
Cooking, and Southern Cooking—way 
before heat controls were ever heard of. 

But was the range industry satisfied 
to leave well enough alone? They cer- 
tainly were not. The range manufactur- 
ers, gas and electric, sold the control- 
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ability of oven temperatures so well 
that every recipe appearing in maga- 
zines, cooking schools, etc., gives the 
temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. As 
a result, women who have old fash- 
ioned stoves have trouble trying io fol- 
low these recipes and, consequently, a 
new range is in order. 


Controlled Temperature Best 


We used to roast meat by searing it 
at a high temperature, and mighty good 
those roasts tasted, but sear meat today ? 
Not on your life. Not only is the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture against you, but also the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
medical associations, range manufactur- 
ers, home service girls and salesmen. 
They state that meat must be roasted 
at a constant temperature, no higher 
than 350° F., because above this tem- 
perature they tell us shrinkage is in- 
creased and fats disintegrate into fatty 
acids which makes it difficult to digest. 
People proved that they could get along 
with coal stoves, but the range industry 
proved to the entire country that con- 
trolled heat for cooking was the MOD- 
ERN way. 

The point that I want to raise here 





is that the range industry talked about 
specific, positive temperatures rather 
than generalities. The old style recipes 
used terms of moderate, hot, and very 
hot, which have disappeared entirely 
and given way to the new order of tem- 
peratures in degrees Fahrenheit. 

Another industry that has done an 
outstanding job in educating people to 
look for correct temperatures is the re- 
frigeration industry. For years, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, people got 
along with ice, spring houses, window 
boxes, and cool cellars. People were 
not sold on the need of refrigerators. 
Their present system was O.K. until 
the industry sold the public that all 
kinds of cold was not cold. Correct 
cold, they said, was above 32° F. and 
below 50° F. If you go below 32° F. 
the milk will freeze and break the 
bottle, so they told us, and if you dare 
go above 50° F. bacteria will multiply 
so rapidly that foods will be unfit for 
human consumption in a few hours. 
They told us not to trust our eyes, nose, 
or mouth to determine whether food 
was fit to eat. The only way to be sure 
food was fit for human consumption 
was to place it in an automatic refrig- 
erator. 


Setting a Proper Standard 


The point that I want to raise here 
is that the entire refrigeration industry 
was united on this specific, positive 
temperature of 50° F. Frigidaire didn’t 
go around the country saying that 55° 
F. was all right, nor did General Elec- 
tric Company say that 48° F. was cor- 
rect, nor did Electrolux claim that 40° 
F. was the correct temperature. The 
entite industry got behind the 50° F. 
danger line and sold it to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Window boxes gave free refriger- 
ation, and as a result many people shut 
off their refrigerators during the win- 
ter time. You wanted this*load during 
the wintertime, but you could not prove 
that the window box consumed one 
shovel-full out of five as the furnace 
coil does. So, you went to the weather 
bureau and obtained information which 
proved that there were only 19 days 
during the year that foods in the win- 
dow box were properly refrigerated. 
You sold this idea so well that today 
the number of people using part time 
refrigeration has been reduced to a 


minimum. These industries first se- 
lected definite temperatures and then 
substantiated these with authoritative 
information. We have such authori- 
tative information in the water heater 
business—it will do for our industry 
what it did for these if we will believe 
in it and tell it as sincerely and con- 
sistently as they did. 

We have allowed the American pub- 
lic to judge correct water temperature 
by the use of the temperature they can 


hold their hand in comfortably. Most 
people cannot submerge their hands in 
water over 118° F., yet a temperature 
as low as this does not effectively kill 
bacteria. 

Very fortunately for us, the refriger- 
ation industry, has sold more than 60% 
of the families of America automatic 
refrigerators, which means that these 
people have been sold on the refriger- 
ation zone and the fact that bacteria 
multiply rapidly above 50° F.—but 
they Aaven’t been told or sold at what 
temperature bacteria are destroyed. 

We all know that bacteria multiply 
above 50° F. At 60°, 70°, 80°, and 
90°, their multiplication is accelerated 
tremendously. Temperatures around 
100° F. are temperatures used in lab- 
oratories for producing germ colonies 
and are the optimum temperatures for 
most bacteria growth. At 115°-135°, 
they still keep on growing, and not un- 
til they reach 142° are bacteria de- 
stroyed. 

We can see that water from 50° to 
142° F. is really in the danger zone 
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as far as its effect on bacteria is con- 
cerned. A recent article by a leading 
electric dishwasher manufacturer illus- 
trates the point very clearly. He said: 
“It is safer to wash your dishes in ice 
water than it is to wash them in water 
in the danger zone because at least 
they will not have any more bacteria 
when you finish washing them than 
they had when you put them in the 
wash water.” 

You may question the 142° F. mini- 
mum and ask by what authority I dare 
set this minimum and my answer is— 
no less an authority than Louis Pasteur, 
who in his law of pasteurization set 
61° C. or 142° F. as the minimum 
temperature, and even at that tempera- 
ture a time factor is necessary. Every 
man, woman and child in the U. S. 
knows Pasteur and pasteurization and 
what it means from a health stand- 
point, but very few realize that it re- 
quires water of this same temperature 
to pasteurize dishes. So great is the re- 
spect for Pasteur’s contributions to 
mankind that the whole world con- 
tinues to pay homage to him. 


Application of Pasteur’s Principles 
The first application of Pasteur’s 
principles to the destruction of patho- 
genic organisms on eating utensils is 
credited to Wesley C. Cox, M.D. Lieut. 
Col., Medical Corps, U. S. A. Labora- 
tory Service, Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., who in an 
article appearing in the February, 1938, 
issue of the American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health on “Pasteurization of Eating 
Utensils,” said, “The term ‘Pasteuriza- 
tion of Eating Utensils’ is used as it is 
believed that it best described the flash 
method of thermal destruction of the 
organisms contaminating used utensils, 
and conveys to the average mind an 
accepted standard of cleanliness.” 
Pasteurizing eating utensils can be 
accomplished by submerging them in 
water at a minimum of 142° F. for 30 
minutes, 160° F. for 15 seconds, or 
180° F. for 3 seconds. Since at 142° 
F. the time element (30 minutes) is 
too long for most people, W. D. Tiede- 
man, chief, Bureau of Milk Sanitation, 
New York State Department of Health, 
recommends the use of the “short time 
pasteurizing range”’ starting at 160° F. 
At this temperature only 15 seconds are 
required. Many people will like the 
180° F. which only requires 3 seconds, 
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first because it saves time, and second, 
plates heated to this temperature dry 
themselves. 

With regard to temperature of wash 
water, it was found that most people 
cannot wash dishes in water above 
118° F. yet temperatures as low as this 
do not kill bacteria. This washing does, 
however, remove grease and visible 
dirt and exposes the bacteria to more 
effective thermal destruction when they 
are pasteurized with high temperature 
rinse water. 


Dish Washing Tests 


A test on dish washing temperatures 
conducted by health officers on the 
West Coast revealed that “the average 
temperature of wash water in 20 eating 
places was 100.4° F.; in 11 places the 
rinse water averaged 109.5° F.”* This 
illustrates the importance of emphasiz- 
ing the high bacteria count of wash and 
rinse waters and the ineffective temper- 
atures in common use. 

Pasteurizing milk was the first im- 
portant step to combat pathogenic or- 
ganisms. The results from a health 
standpoint have been so sensational 
that no man will question its benefits. 
Next came refrigeration after science 
found that bacteria became dormant 
and multiplied very slowly at temper- 
atures below 50° F. The last important 
step is pasteurizing eating utensils. 
What good does it do to protect milk 
from bacteria by pasteurization and re- 
frigeration and pour it into a glass that 
may be heavily contaminated with path- 


* National Association of Sanitarians, Inc. 
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ogenic bacteria even though it looks 
clean? 

The range and refrigeration indus- 
tries had to manufacture their correct 
temperature zone. They had no eminent 
authority like Pasteur to back up their 
claims. The water heating industry can 
render great service and reap rich re- 
wards in applying the teachings of this 
great scientist who “put microbes on 
the map with a heartfelt vengeance.” 


A Common Meeting Ground 


For the first time in 52 years of the 
automatic water heating business, we 
now have a common meeting ground 
between the customer's mind and sales- 
man’s mind on what the subject of hot 
water is all about and why the hot wa- 
ter coming from an automatic gas wa- 
ter heater is different and worth more. 
We now have a vehicle which I believe 
will help carry more automatic gas wa- 
ter heaters in to the homes of America. 
We now have a merit badge to place 
on this kind of hot water as being dif- 
ferent, not just hot water, but Pasteur- 
ized Water which is Certified to Per- 
form on bacteria. 


(To Be Continued) 


Plant Expanded To Meet 
50% Gas Increase 


NDUSTRIAL use of gas in the area 
adjacent to Philadelphia has increased 

over 50 per cent in four months, causing 
the Philadelphia Electric Company to place 
orders for the immediate rebuilding of its 
idle coke plant at Chester. 

The cost of the improvement will ap- 
proach a million dollars and the new plant 
will be in production in less than a year. 

Orders have been placed for 21 coke 
ovens which will produce 10,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas a day. 

To enlarge the present plant, and have 
room available for a future storage tank, 
the property of the Delaware River Steel 
Company, adjacent to the present gas plant, 
has been purchased. This includes a steel 
blast furnace which has been idle and un- 
used for eleven years. However, govern- 
ment defense officials believe that the fur- 
nace, if leased or sold by the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, can be put into produc- 
tion quickly and produce some 300 tons of 
pig iron a day. Plans are maturing toward 
that end. 

The new coke ovens will use about 400 
tons of coal a day and produce as by- 
products of the gas, some 275 tons of coke 
which will be sold commercially or used 
in the manufacture of “oil gas” at other com- 
pany plants. 
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Association's 1941 Annual Meeting To 
Be Held in Atlantic City, Oct. 20-22 


Tt Annual Meeting of the American Gas Association will 
be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on October 20, 21 and 
22, 1941. 

Because of the tremendous increase in activities incident to the 
national defense program and other exigencies affecting our sit- 


uation, the program will be brief, 
urally, no entertainment is provid 
ness gathering, although there will be subscription luncheons and 


Sectional programs, fewer in number, will be so arranged that 
d meetings of the past will continue in importance 
and interest to those most concerned with Sectional activities. 

We believe that with the constantly increasing effort and en- 
thusiasm diverted to our country’s welfare, our com + mem- 
bers will appreciate this arrangement, especially in 
the greater demands of the times. 

Details of the _— will be made available to members as 


President, American Gas Association. 
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Grease Method .. . of Making Emergency 
Shut-Offs of Small 





N a meeting of our supervisory force 

held in the Spring of 1936 to dis- 
cuss the lessons which had been learned 
during the preceding winter, we asked 
ourselves whether some means could be 
found for shutting off gas in an emer- 
gency from a section of low pressure 
main which would take less time than 
the time-honored method of excavat- 
ing, tapping and bagging. Someone 
suggested that it might be possible to 
shut off gas by pumping heavy grease 
through a house service into the main. 
This suggestion was referred to our 
Transportation Division, which is in 
charge of maintaining our street machin- 
ery, for experiment and development 
if the experiments showed promise. 


Experimental Work 

The experiment was made in a 
length of 6-inch cast iron pipe in our 
storeyard. We tapped a 114-inch hole 
in the main and ran from it 20 feet of 
14-inch pipe to represent the house 
service. On either side of this tap 
hole we cut a piece 6 inches wide out 
of the top of the main for a distance 
of 12 inches and closed the openings 
with celluloid. We capped both ends 
of the pipe, connected to one end there- 
of a pressure regulator, U gauge and 
ait compresscr, and at the other end we 
installed another U gauge, and tapped 
two openings which were controlled 
with stop cocks. Air was passed through 
the 6-inch pipe at a pressure of 7 inches 
of water column as shown by U gauges 
and at a rate probably in excess of 
3,000 cu.ft. per hour. We then pumped 
grease through the 11/4-inch pipe and 
as it entered the main, watched its ac- 
tion through the celluloid window. 

After the first test was made, many 
of the problems involved became ap- 
parent. The primary consideration, of 
course, was the consistency of the 


Editor’s Note—A paper describing this devel- 
opment was also presented by RK. C. Holcombe, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., before the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association. 





© Great interest was aroused during 
the national defense forums at 
the recent A. G. A. Distribution 
and Production & Chemical Con- 
ferences in the newly developed 
method of making emergency 
shut-offs of low pressure mains 
described in Mr. Andersen’s arti- 
cle. While this material was pre- 
sented at “closed” sessions, it 
was released for publication in 
view of its timely importance to 
the gas industry. 

©@ By means of the grease method, 
a small low pressure main can be 
shut off in five minutes or less 
and will hold at least 24 hours 
against 7 inches of water column. 











By H. B. ANDERSEN 


The Philadel phia Gas W orks Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


grease required. Actually, on that 
first test we could shut off 5 inches of 
water column pressure, but the seal 
blew open at 5Y, inches. We then tried 
a number of fibre greases which seemed 
satisfactory except that our pumping 
equipment handled them so slowly that 
all the speed value of our idea was lost. 
Our aim, as noted at that time, was to 
be able to pump enough grease to 
make a shut-off in five minutes or less 
that would hold for at least 24 hours 
against 7 inches of water column. Many 
more trials of various combinations of 
grease and equipment finally achieved 
this aim. 

We then experimented with the 
equipment on the street, by making 
shut-offs in mains we were about to 
abandon. These experiments were suc- 
cessful, and showed us that we had a 
tighter seal than we had expected. To 
determine how much pressure the 
grease would hold, after the shut-off 
had been made on an abandoned main 
and held for 24 hours, we cut and 
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Low Pressure Mains 





sealed the main. Mercury gauges were 
substituted for the water type and the 
pressure was then built up. The grease 
held satisfactorily up to 5 inches on the 
Mercury gauge and broke when nearly 
6 inches pressure had been applied. We 
believed this to be a very satisfactory 
safety factor for our low pressure 
mains. In the course of the experiments 
on these mains to be abandoned, we 
found it entirely feasible to shut gas 
off in the main by driving a bar 
through the paving, the paving base, 
the earth over the main, and finally 
through the top of the main itself, and 
then injecting grease into the main 
through a 34-inch pipe pushed into the 
main through the barhole. 





Change Grease in Winter 


All the tests so far described were 
made during warm weather, and the 
advent of winter showed that the grease 
we were using became too stiff to pump 
when exposed to the lower tempera- 
tures. Another series of experiments 
was conducted on ability to pump vari- 
ous grades of grease, with the result 
that we determined to use two different 
grades, one for cold and the other for 
warm weather. 

Various other mechanical troubles 
were encountered and overcome. 

In the few years that have since 
elapsed, the equipment and the method 
of storing it for easy handling and 
transportation have been improved, and 
on a few occasions in the field, it has 
been used with marked success. Each 
case in the field had involved a 6-inch 
main. 

We feel that this “grease’’ method 
of shut-off in emergency cases is cer- 
tainly of advantage under many condi- 
tions. There may be cases where the 
emergency does not justify the later ex- 
pense of cutting out the two or three 
feet of pipe which contains the grease. 
There is no way of which we know, 
except this, by which the grease can be 
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removed, but perhaps a way can be 
found. Although we have made no ex- 
periments, we believe that 8-inch and 
perhaps 12-inch low pressure mains 
could be shut off in this way. 


Standard Methods of Operation When 
House Service Is Available 

Locate a 100-pound drum of grease 
either on sidewalk near cellar window, 
or in basement. Make sure follower 
plate is in drum on top of grease. Place 
pump in center of drum, with suction 
tube’ through hole. in follower plate. 
Remove plug from end of service and 
install 114-inch cock assembly, shut 
meter cock and remove meter. Select 
shortest suitable length of grease outlet 
hose, and connect one end to the 114- 
inch cock assembly and other end to 
the pump. 

Connect air compressor hose to 
grease pump, using leader hose to make 
the connection, and making sure the 
lever handle on cock at the pump is 
closed. 


Pump is then ready to operate and 
can be started by turning on the supply 
at the compressor and then opening 
lever cock at air inlet on pump. 

NOTE: If plug cannot be removed from 

end of service, connect grease hose 
to meter inlet connection, after 
first removing meter swivel and 
substituting suitable grease hose 
adapter. Open meter cock and 
proceed as above. 
Alternate Method of Operation When 
House Service Is Not Available 

In case a house service is not avail- 
able, make a barhole and break a hole 
in the main. Insert in this hole the 
34-inch pipe with grease outlet hose at- 
tached. To stop gas from escaping 
through barhole, pump grease into it 
while inserting 34-inch pipe. When 
gtease is being pumped into the main, 
hold the 34-inch pipe down to prevent 
grease pressure from pushing it out of 
barhole. 

While operating pump, hold it up- 
right in center of grease drum so that 


follower plate is free to move down- 
ward as grease is pumped out of the 
drum. In case follower plate sticks, 
push it down by hand. 

To stop gas flow, pump the follow- 
ing quantities of grease: 


Quantity of Grease for 6", 4” and 3” Mains 
First-—'%4 Drum (33 pounds) to fill each 
30 ft. of 114%-inch or smaller service. 
Second—'4 Drum (33 pounds) to build up 

the grease slug in the main. 

For larger mains, and for larger or longer 
services, proportionately greater quantities 
of grease will be required. 


After use of the equipment, grease 
should be removed from the rubber 
hoses to prevent deterioration. 


List of Equipment 
(1) Lincoln Drum Pump, Model 1778XX 
—Air inlet equipped with 34” lever 
cock, and 34” x 34” pipe coupling 
connected with two 34” close nipples. 
Air discharge equipped with 14” serv- 
ice “L” with screen to prevent mis- 
taking it for inlet. Grease discharge 
equipped with 34” spring, loaded 
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check valve and male half of 34” 
union, connected with two 34” close 
nipples. 

Compressed air supply. Pump uses 
32 cu.ft. of air per minute at 100 
pounds pressure. 

1—12-ft. length 34” leader hose for 
connection between grease pump and 
compressor hose. Equipped with hose 
nipple, 34” hose x 4” pipe thread 
and 34” air hose coupling on ends. 
1—6-ft. length grease outlet hose. 
3%,” air hose equipped with hose 
nipple (34” hose x 34” pipe thread) 
on each end, and female half of 34” 
pipe union on one hose nipple, 

«5) 1—10-ft. length grease outlet hose 
equipped same as 6-ft. length. 

(6) 1—20-ft. length grease outlet hose 
equipped same as 6-ft. length. 

(7) 1—Male half 34” pipe union to con- 
nect two lengths of grease outlet hose. 

(8) 8—1-in. pipe plugs. 

(9) 2—1” x 34” pipe bushings. 

(10) 2—14%4” x 3%” pipe bushings. 

(11) 2—114” x 3%” pipe bushings. 

(12) 1—14%4” cock assembly fitted with 
two bushings 1144” x 34”, and a 34” 
x 3” nipple. 

(13) 1—Grease Hose Adapter for 5 size 
meter connection. (1” close nipple 
and 34” x Y,” reducing coupling.) 

(14) 1—Grease Hose Adapter for 20 size 
meter connection. (1” close nipple, 
and 1” x 34” reducing coupling.) 

(15) 1—Grease Hose Adapter for 30 size 
meter connection. (114” close nipple, 
and 14%” x 34” reducing coupling.) 

(16) 1—Grease Hose Adapter for 60 size 
meter connection. (11/.” close nipple, 
and 114” x 344” reducing coupling.) 


(17) 1—'4” T-handle socket wrench for 
drum lids. 

(18) 1—9/16” open-end wrench for drum 
lids. 

(19) 1—Cross type wrench with sockets to 
fit 34”, 1”, 144” and 2” pipe plugs. 

(20) 1—4-ft. length 34” pipe equipped 
with 34” tee and 34” plug. 

(21) 1—1-in. Service Stopper. 

(22) 1—1%4-in. Service Stopper. 

(23) 1—11¥4-in. Service Stopper. 

(24) 1—2-in. Service Stopper. 

Grease, as specified below, should be dis- 
patched with each pumping outfit: 
5—100-pound Drums Gulf H.M. Grease 

(Used from May to Oct., inc.), or 
5—100-pound Drums of 50% Gulf H.M. 

Grease and 50% Gulf No. 2 Cup Grease 

(used from Nov. to April, inc.) 
1—Follower Plate in each Drum. 


Installment Selling 
Terms Curtailed 


N line with the Federal government’s ex- 

pressed policy regarding curtainment of 
installment selling in view of the present 
emergency and the needs which may de- 
velop for national defense, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., has 
revised the financing terms applying to the 
selling of major electric and gas appliances 
under the company’s Three-Year Coopera- 
tive Plan. The new terms, which were an- 
nounced by E. F. Jeffe, vice-president, and 
became effective June 20, call for a reduc- 
tion of the maximum period for time pay- 
ments from 36 to 24 months and for larger 
initial down payments. The principal items 
in this category are refrigerators and ranges. 


The installment period on other appliances 
such as laundry and kitchen equipment has 
been reduced from 24 to 12 months. 

In announcing the new terms Mr. Jeffe 
said: “It is better for retailers and manu- 
facturers to take the initiative in adjusting 
themselves to the basic changes in merchan- 
dising methods which are likely to take 
place as a result of present conditions. We 
are glad to be among the first in this terri- 
tory to take decisive steps toward complete 
cooperation with the government in its 
efforts to prevent inflation and solve the 
greatly accentuated problems of priorities 
and deliveries.” 


Former Laclede Gas 
President Dies 


HARLES L. HOLMAN, former presi- 

dent of the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., died June 21 follow- 
ing a long illness. He was 70 years old. 

During his 22 years’ connection with La- 
clede Gas, the last 13 as its president, Mr. 
Holman was active in various civic and 
business organizations. He was formerly 
a vice-president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Holman resigned the presidency of 
the gas company in 1925 to become head of 
the Georgian Manganese Company, formed 
by the Harriman and Rockefeller interests 
to operate a manganese concession in Rus- 
sia. After several years’ operations, the 
company encountered obstacles in dealing 
with the Soviet government and Mr. Hol- 
man withdrew from it and returned to St. 
Louis. 








vides a living example of an outstanding engineering achievement 


A combination of fundamental and applied research for the benefit 
of the gas consumer is aptly illustrated in these striking photographs 
of the Cleveland plant for liquefying natural gas, taken from the 
adjacent American Gas Association Testing Laboratories’ building. 
While the American Gas Association Laboratories carry on testing 
and research on gas appliances, the liquefaction plant next door pro- 


resulting from fundamental research over a period of years. The 

photograph on the left was taken. from one of the Laboratories’ 5,000 

cu.ft. test gas holders while that on the right was snapped from in- 
side the building, with A. G. A. engineers in the foreground 
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Building from Within 





“Know Your 


Community” Campaign Wins Approval 


NEW and original institutional 

advertising feature developed by 
the Rockland Light and Power Com- 
pany of Nyack, New York, has created 
considerable interest in the utility in- 
dustry at large as well as among the 
company’s customers in the territory 
which it serves. 

F. L. Lovett, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, sug- 
gested the campaign from an idea 
which came to him as a result of his 
contacts with industrial and commercial 
executives active in trying to solve 
community problems through such or- 
ganizations as the chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and business 
men’s associations. His thought was 
that the first step in the development 
of a community is to know what the 
community already has. 

With the idea of spreading informa- 
tion about the communities served by 
the company, a series of advertisements 
under the general heading ‘Know Your 
Community” was prepared and run in 
the three daily newspapers in the com- 
pany’s territory. The statement that the 
industry mentioned was served by the 
Rockland Light and Power Company 
appeared in each advertisement. 

These “Know Your Community” 
advertisements were numbered in se- 
quence and covered the principal in- 
dustries and institutions in the terri- 
tory. The advertisements were keyed 
to human interest as well as to an eco- 
nomic motif. They appeared twice a 
month and occupied about a quarter 
of a page in space. The advertisements 
dealt with manufacturing plants, hos- 
pitals, creameries, public institutions, 
and a railroad. They attracted almost 
instant attention with increased interest 
being manifested as the campaign pro- 
gressed. 

The newspapers reported larger sales 
on the days these advertisements ap- 
peared and at least one paper received 
a substantial number of orders for a 
complete file of the advertisements. 








panies. 


® This is the ninth of a series 
of articles appearing in the 
MONTHLY 
munity development activities. 
Under the chairmanship of H. C. 
Thuerk, the Community Develop- 
ment Committee is presenting a 
variety of tested ideas that may 
be used by large or small com- 


ing with com- 


slippers, shirts, fibre conduit, pocket- 
books, ships, and many others. 
vey of the completed series revealed 
that the combined payrolls of the vari- 
ous firms covered reached a total of 
more than thirty-six million dollars an- 
nually—a tidy sum in anybody's money. 

The advertisements showed how 


A sur- 


Preparation of the material is 
directed by the committee’s edi- 
torial board consisting of John 
H. Warden, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., and G. A. 
Saas, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 











For instance, two bankers wanted them 
for their credit files and many of those 
firms mentioned in the advertisements 


communities develop. One concern 
which started twenty-five years ago 
with half a dozen employees now em- 
ploys nearly two thousand persons 
with an annual payroll of more than a 
million dollars. Another concern started 
four and a half years ago with six em- 
ployees and now has more than one 
hundred with an annual payroll of one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars. 


ordered addi- 
tional copies to 
send to their 
friends and cus- 
tomers. Every 
firm in the ter- 
ritory could 
not be included 
in the program, 
therefore, those 
included were 
limited to the 
ones of sufh- 
cient size to be 
on the com- 
pany’s whole- 
sale power rate. 
More than sixty 
separate adver- 
tisements were 
published, and 
they ran for 
nearly a year. 
The adver- 
tisements cov- 
ered the manu- 
facture of pipes, 
tayon, labora- 
tory supplies, 
ship lumber, 
brick, crushed 
stone, sweaters, 





Louis Ungar Braid Co., Inc. 


One of mankind’s oldest industries, if 
not the oldest, is the manufacture of tex- 
tiles. It is known to have existed at least 
five thousand years ; a In fact, the art 
of weaving is of extreme antiquity 
that its beginnings cannot be traced. Any- 
thing made in a loom is a textile. This 
takes in the braid which is manufactured 
by the Louis Ungar Braid Co., Inc. at 177 
Jersey Avenue, this city. The firm came 
here about four years ago and located in 
the K. and M. building. Prior to that 
time it had been manufacturing in New 
York City for about seven years. It had 
an established reputation in the trade for 
the excellence of its product. Last Decem- 
ber the concern moved to its present loca- 
tion in order to make room for another 
industry which sought quarters in the K. 
and M. building and which needed more 
room than was available elsewhere. This 
move was an example of the kind of co- 
operation which helps to promote prog- 
ress in any community. 


Factory Has 
Large Capacity 

The weaving 
of braid is some- 
what seasonal— 
due to conditions 
in allied indus- 
tries—but when 
the Ungar plant 
is running to full 
capacity it can 
produce more than 
fifty miles of 
braid a day— 
or enough to 





Know Your 
Community 


This is the eight- 
eenth of a series 
of advertisements 
about Port Jer- 
vis industries. 

It is a contribu- 
tion by the Rock- 
land Light and 
Power Company | reach from Port 
toward a better | Jervis to Pater- 
understanding of | son, N. J., and 
the city’s re- | something to 
spare. There are 
machines of vary- 


ne., is served by ing types in the 


the Rockland 
Light and Power 
pany. 


The wee braid has 
mostly 


for trimming and 
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large quantity goes to the manufacturers 
of furniture by whom it is used for fin- 
ishing as well as ornamentation. Dress 
trimmings, decoration of beach slippers, 
millinery, lamp shades, pocketbooks and 
other similar uses are found for it. The 
braid is made in a variety of patterns, all 
of which are fabricated from original de- 
signs made in plant or from sugges- 
tions made by customers on special orders. 
Materials from which the braid is made 
are cotton, rayon and wool. 


Primitive Loom a Simple Affair 

The machines used for weaving in the 
Ungar plant are nearly all built around 
the fundamental principle which goes 
back to the loom of most ancient times. 
This primitive loom may have eg no 
more than a simple beam 
the branch of a tree and sustaining a warp 
fibres, or threads, the weft being worked 
in by hand with a thorn needle, or some 
similar instrument. But from early days 
to the present time it has been by this 
fundamental process of Pas armengs | two 
sets or more of threads in looms of sim- 
ple mechanism that all known textile > 
ries have been 
the mummy cloths | of Egypt, a old: 
the fine damasks and ies of Rome 
and Greece, the Indian auline and the 
shawls of Cashmere. The modern machines 
in the Ungar plant turn out a great va- 
riety of material to meet the changing de- 
mands of the trade as to style and price. 
Some of it is very beautiful. 


Still Some Handwork Done 


The Ungar company provides work for 
employes both in the mill and in their 




















So it went. One business man in the 
territory, who read about a plant in 
his home city with a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars a year payroll, remarked to 
a power company officer that he didn’t 
even know there was such a plant in 
town. 

The series presented a comprehen- 
sive picture of the growth and prog- 
ress of what happens to be an excep- 
tionally prosperous territory over a pe- 
riod of fifty years. One or two of the 
industries went even farther back than 
that with their beginnings in early 
colonial days. This territory has had 
no great booms. Conversely, it has 
never suffered in the depths as some 
communities have during depression 
periods. Its economic well-being is 
solid and substantial, and the series of 
advertisements published by the Rock- 
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land Light and Power Company bears 
testimony to the fact in a very convinc- 
ing fashion. 

The “Know Your Community” 
campaign, however, was just a feature 
of a general campaign conducted by the 
Rockland Light and Power Company, 
under Mr. Lovett’s direction, to hu- 
manize the enterprise and to lead the 
public generally to appreciate the fact 
that the company is a part of the com- 
munity and is deeply interested in its 
progress and general welfare. No 
claims are made that the “Know Your 
Community” advertising feature was 
designed as a direct selling proposition. 
It was institutional copy which turned 
out to be of real educational value to 
the community served. As such it won 
the approval of many thoughtful and 
public-spirited persons. 


Tee 


First of 1400 Gas-Equipped Homes 


John A. Weiser, vice-president and 
general manager, The Newport Gas 
Light Co., and W.S. H. Dawley, chair- 
man, Newport Housing Authority, 
opening the gas valve after completion 
of the first group of defense dwelling 
units. In the picture are, left to right: 
E. J. Wilson, J. Earle McLennan, W. 
J. Donovan, H. B. Maynard. Mr. Wei- 
ser, Mr. Dawley, G. F. Wells, Jr., J. J. 
Sullivan, Sr., A. J. Sullivan, J. H. 
Cremin, Fred Turgeon, James Sullivan, 
Jr., John Wright, and W. E. Sullivan 


Inset is a picture of a typical kitchen. 


T a special ceremony on June 17, gas 
was turned on in the first group of 
262 dwelling units for defense workers in 
Newport, R. I, which was being occupied 
at that time. Gas, which will be used for 
cooking, refrigeration and automatic water 
heating, is supplied by the Newport Gas 
Light Company. 


for Defense Workers Completed 

































Opening of the first of three projects in 
Newport, totaling 1,400 dwelling units, all 
of which will use gas, attracted considerable 
attention. The ceremony of opening the 
valve was performed by John A. Weiser, 
vice-president, Newport Gas Light Co., and 
W. S. H. Dawley, chairman of the New- 


port Housing Authority. Officials of the 
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Housing Authority, Chamber of Commerce 
and other prominent local men took part in 
the ceremony. 

The dwellings, which are equipped with 
the latest gas appliances as well as other 
modern conveniences, are available to de- 
fense workers in various departments of the 
Navy at the operating base and torpedo sta- 
tion and to married enlisted personnel of 
the Navy. The automatic water heaters are 
not shown in the accompanying photograph 
because they are placed in a utility room be- 
neath the kitchen along with the heating plant. 


Texas Gas To Be Piped 
to Michigan 


N arrangement has been concluded be- 
tween the Consumers Power Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corp., and the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company calling for the 
delivery of approximately 10 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas annually from the Texas 
Panhandle field to the extensive gas trans- 
mission network of the Consumers Power 
Company in Michigan which serves the 
highly industrialized cities at Pontiac, Flint, 
Jackson, Marshall, Kalamazoo, Saginaw and 
Bay City. According to newspaper reports, 
it is contemplated that within five years nat- 
ural gas deliveries into the Consumers’ system 
will run up to 15 billion cubic feet annually. 


Munroe Award To Honor 
Outstanding Gas Man 


HE Charles A. Munroe Award of the 

American Gas Association, consisting of 
a substantial sum of money and a permanent 
certificate, is made annually by the Execu- 
tive Board to the individual judged to have 
made the most outstanding contribution to- 
ward the advancement of the gas industry. 
It will be presented at the Association’s 
Convention in Atlantic City in October. 

An accomplishment on any phase of the 
gas business may be considered. For in- 
stance, since the first award in 1929, it has 
been given for developments in refrigera- 
tion; labor saving accounting; rate making; 
dealer cooperation; sales expansion; public 
relations; research; change-over from one 
to another kind of gas, and promotion of 
the national advertising program. Perhaps 
you know of some one whose accomplish- 
ments in behalf of the gas industry make 
him worthy of consideration for the Award. 
If so, it is suggested that you sponsor an 
application in his behalf. Applications must 
be received before August 1, 1941. 

The recipient of the 1941 Charles A. 
Munroe Award will be selected by a com- 
mittee appointed by President Strickler. The 
committee will welcome the applications of 
companies who have worthy candidates for 
consideration. 














Air Conditioning ... Gas Summer 
Product Is Now an Exciting Reality 








HE subject 

of air condi- 
tioning is not new 
—as a matter of 
fact, the art, as it 
is sometimes 
called, is more 
than _ twenty-five 
years old. Then, 
too, some of you 
may recall that as 
far back as 1930 
economists were predicting a glorious 
future for the air conditioning indus- 
try. The industry has progressed, but 
certainly not in keeping with the pre- 
dictions of that period. The age of the 
industry and its failure to achieve vol- 
ume and prominence in keeping with 
those early expectations may cause some 
of you to wonder why we in the gas 
industry should now beccme excited 
about the subject. 


John K. Knighton 


Cooling for Comfort 


Public interest in air conditioning 
stems from the fact that air condition- 
ing to the lay person implies summer 
comfort cooling; however, in truth, it 
is the automatic maintenance of a pre- 
determined condition of the atmos- 
phere within an enclosure. The effect 
then can be for industrial processing 
or human comfort. The specific appli- 
cation may be for winter or summer; 
however, from our point of view we 
are talking about air conditioning for 
human comfort winter and summer— 
and, more specifically, we are talking 
about air conditioning for the residen- 
tial market, a virgin market in many 
respects, and for some good and sufh- 
cient reasons. 

First, and foremost, is the fact that 
even though air conditioning equip- 
ment has been made available in the 
past, the attitude of the electric utility, 
generally speaking, has been such as to 


Address before A. G. A. Natural Gas Con- 
vention, Dallas, Texas, May 5-7, 1941 
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discourage the promotion of electric 
compression refrigeration for an air 
conditicning application in this particu- 
lar field, the primary reason being 
that of inadequate distribution facili- 
ties for the horsepower requirement 
and, of late, a realization that the load 
factor is undesirable. These facts have 
caused manufacturers of electric com- 
pression equipment to veer off from the 
residential market, notwithstanding its 
relative size and importance. The ob- 
stacles on the electric side of the pic- 
ture, in the form of both economic 
and mechanical disadvantages, serve 
not only to provide us with an assured 
opportunity, but present for us in the 
gas industry definite economic and 
equipment advantages as well. Then, 
too, a further adavntage accrues to us 
by virtue of the fact that through your 
house heating activities you have estab- 
lished contacts—a definite relationship 
with this segment of the buying pub- 
lic—and a knowledge of the market. 


A Rich Opportunity 


We have every reason in the world 
to become excited and we do not need 
the predictions of an economist, nor 
the forecasts of an astrologer, to give 
us cause for this excitement. Instead, 
we can deal with facts and from these 
facts conclude that we do have a rich 
opportunity. Your selfish interests from 
a load-building standpoint probably 
form the base of your interest or ex- 
citement—and that is perfectly all 
right. I do not know of a better mo- 
tive fcr accomplishment than that of 
good, clean, moral, selfish interest. It 
has philanthropy backed off the map 
when it comes to getting a thing done. 
You have every right to be excited over 
the load-building possibilities of gas- 
fired air conditioning equipment—not 
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that it will immediately level off your 
send-out, but it is the greatest single 
factor that can appreciably contribute 
to this ideal or Utopia of non-seasonal 
gas service—and the summer load rep- 
resents plus business definitely. 

Now what is there about product 
from a gas air conditioning point of 
view that might cause us to become ex- 
cited? And, again, I must repeat that 
we have all the reasons in the world— 
not the mere fact that it is a gas con- 
suming device, for that would be of 
interest only to you as gas utility execu- 
tives—but from a consumer or user 
point of view the fact that it is a gas 
consuming device can be interpreted in 
many different forms of benefit. 


Benefits of Gas-Fired Jobs 


Let me relate the basic points of dif- 
ference between mechanical compres- 
sion refrigeration equipment and ab- 
sorption refrigeration, and I believe 
you will readily see that gas-fired re- 
frigeration has many benefits from a 
consumer point of view. First, is the 
fact that the application problem of air 
conditioning for summer comfort cool- 
ing is met most ideally when the exact 
capacity of equipment is matched with 
the exact requirement of the job, and 
this can be done with gas by regulating 
the input to the requirement. Certainly 
an electric motor is not so flexible. 

Then from an air conditioning point 
of view, comfortable conditions are 
maintained on an even keel somewhat 
in proportion to the hours of opera- 
tion of equipment in accordance with 
demand. Here, again, gas absorption 
refrigeration comes to the fore with an 
ideal answer, in that, by step modula- 
tion, refrigeration can be maintained 
over a longer period in direct propor- 
tion to the requirement of the job, and 
thus maintain a satisfactory condition 
of both temperature and humidity, 
whereas electric compression equip- 
ment must operate “full on” or “full 








off,” actuated only by the maximum 
capacity required and permits of wide 
fluctuations in humidity—certainly not 
conducive to human comfort. 

We then come to the inherent advan- 
tages of absorption refrigeration, such 
as 0 moving parts, nothing to wear 
aut, low maintenance cost, and assured 
long life, valuable points of difference 
that I ain sure you are familiar with 
through your gas refrigeration activi- 
ties. 

Then, too, because of these features 
we have the incidental but all impor- 
tant feature of quietness, an attribute 
of air conditioning that is becoming of 
greater importance every day because 
people are now beginning to associate 
the desirability of a quiet, peaceful at- 
mosphere along with that of cool com- 
fort, and the latter cannot be so desir- 
able if noise and vibration come along 
in its wake. 

Conventional electric compression 
equipment was not designed for an air 
conditioning application—instead it 


was designed for refrigeration duty 12 
to 14 hours per day, 365 days in the 
year—but when applied to an air con- 
ditioning job it is subject to a continu- 
ous off cycle period of from 6 to 8 
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months, with trouble the inevitable re- 
sult—seal leaks, loss of refrigerant, and 
similar troublesome conditions—condi- 
tions that can only be eliminated if the 
equipment is taken in and out of serv- 
ice by a qualified mechanic, a rather 
costly and, in practically all instances, 
untimely procedure. 

Contrast this condition with that of 
absorption refrigeration wherein the 
off cycle period can be an hour, or a 
day, or a year—it makes no difference 
—apply heat and you have refrigera- 
tion, remove it and the system lies 
dormant. Certainly product gives us 
something to get excited about. 


Residential Market 


Now that we have a satisfactory 
product, where are we going to sell it, 
and to what extent? Speaking broadly, 
the market for air conditioning can be 
described as those places where people 
live, work, shop, eat, travel, and play— 
surely nothing can be more inclusive. 
However, we want to be more specific ; 
and, with product in mind, I shall talk 
about the residential market. 

First, let me explain that I use the 
term “‘market’’ to mean where we can 
sell, and the term “‘potential’’ to mean 
how much. The market for air condi- 
tioning, as we view it today, is divided 
into two parts—first, new construction, 
and second, existing construction. Of 
first importance to us in the sale of an 





“all year” air conditioning unit is the 
fact that the prospect must buy a heat- 
ing plant. In other words, he is now 
in the market for a part of what we 
have to sell. Thus sales resistance is 
lowered appreciably ; I should say more 
than 50%. Therefore, new construc- 
tion is of first importance. Then, too, 
from an application engineering point 
of view, the problem is minimized be- 
cause of the ease with which an air 
distribution system can be designed 
when we are dealing with construction 
that is still on the drafting boards. Ex- 
isting construction, of course, provides 
our largest market, but when we con- 
sider sales resistance it becomes obvious 
that we should seek that part of exist- 
ing construction faced with the prob- 
lem of replacement or extensive re- 
modeling of an existing unsatisfactory 
heating plant. 

By comparison with new construc- 
tion, the air distribution problem in 
connection with existing construction 
is not so simple, but by this statement 
I don’t mean to imply that it is too 
difficult or impractical. An experi- 
enced air conditioning application en- 
gineer with a little ingenuity can figure 
out ways and means of installing a sat- 
isfactory air distribution system by 
modifying an existing warm air system, 
or replacing standing radiation with 
little or no difficulty. 

Now, as to potential, house value 


Gas air conditioning units are in- 
stalled in all types of residences. Shown 
here are two installations, the one on 
the left at Marshall, Texas, and the 
other at St. Louis, Mo. In the case of 
the Marshall residence, there was no 
space within the existing building for 
equipment so a brick addition was 
made in the back to house air condi- 
tioner below and water cooling unit 


on top 




























A stately Washington, D. C., 
home and its gas-operated air 
conditioning installation are 
shown in. the adjacent pictures. 
Homes of this type and so-called 
budget homes are in the wide 
bracket covered by gas units 


provides the best yardstick, and we 
place $7500 as the minimum house 
value in establishing our potential at 
the present time, whether it be new or 
existing construction. There is another 
very important factor affecting poten- 
tial, and that is the degree of public 
acceptance. Regardless of how vast the 
market might be, if public acceptance 
stands at zero, then the potential will 
be mighty slim indeed. 


Public Acceptance 


Public acceptance really divides it- 
self into three parts: idea, product, and 
ptice. To a degree, one-third of our 
job has been done; that is, the idea 
of air conditioning now has almost 
universal acceptance—desirable if it 
doesn’t cost too much. We now have 
on our hands the job of establishing 
acceptance of product. Now by prod- 
uct, I don’t mean just so much metal. 
I mean the utility of that product— 
what will it do for the customer ? What 
are the benefits? This is the second 
stage of creating public acceptance— 
the one where creative selling comes 
into its own and reaches its highest 
stage of development if the final goal 
is to be attained. 

When the third and final stage of 
public acceptance—price—has been 
achieved, then a wholly new method 
of selling must be instituted. That 
marks the transition period when we 
shift from creative selling to a straight 
merchandising program. However, from 
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an air conditioning point of view, we 
are not now looking forward to the 
day of complete public acceptance. Our 
market is vast enough and our prob- 
lem is big enough to cause all of our 
sales effort to be grooved along the 
lines of creative selling. 

There is one point that I would 
like to establish in connection with our 
immediate opportunity, and that is that 
we should concern ourselves from a 
market and potential point of view 
with those people having the obvious 
ability to buy and operate “all year” 
residential air conditioning equipment, 
and don’t think for a minute that when 
I say this we are limiting our market— 
instead we are preparing ourselves for 
a broader market. 

Let me explain. There are literally 
thousands of people in the United 
States with the desire and the obvious 
ability to buy and operate residential 
air conditioning equipment. The act of 
selling these people will increase pro- 
duction, and, by so doing, decrease 
prices. Further, the act of selling these 
people will improve your selling tech- 
nique to the point where you not only 
have decreased selling costs but in- 
creased coverage as well. 

Now then, while these beneficial 
factors are at work, the great mass of 
people lying just below this immediate 
potential is beginning to have a desire 
for similar comfort by observation or 
through contact with the “man who 
lives on the hill.” In other words, with 
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A low-cost 
dence at El Centro, 
Calif., where gas 
air conditioning 


provides an ideal 


comfort 
prohlem. The 
problem 


resi- 


the 


all forces working together we will 
shortly find ourselves with decreased 
selling prices, decreased sales expense, 
increased coverage and increased poten- 
tial. 

Yes, very definitely the subject of 
gas air conditioning gives us something 
to be excited about. Now then what are 
we going to do about it? Excitement 
creates energy. Are we going to dissi- 
pate this energy by allowing it to 
escape through whatever channel it 
may elect—or shall we harness and 
guide it into those channels that we 
know will be most productive in the 
achievement of the results we desire? 
I hope your decision will be the latter, 
and, in this connection, and in all 
frankness, the procedure that I wish to 
suggest, because I believe it to be the 
best, is the plan adopted by my own 
company in the promotion and distri- 
bution of the Servel “all year” resi- 
dential air conditioning equipment. 


Gas Air Conditioning a Reality 
First, let me say that gas residential 
air conditioning is now a reality. No 
longer need your minds nor ours be 
clouded with a lot of wishful thinking. 
Following a period of four years of 
intensive engineering research, and I 





The new Servel all-year residential gas air 
conditioner—which is the result of nearly 
six years’ ceaseless research 


am serious about that, it isn’t the state- 
ment of a copywriter, intended to 
glorify product, but a definite state- 
ment of fact—then came a period of 
“field test and research,” a definite 
planned activity with installations in 
many different sections of the United 
States so that a first-hand experience 
was obtained with varying climatic 
conditions, varying living habits of 
people, varying construction practices 
in the residential field, a better knowl- 
edge of markets and potential, and, of 
course, a first-hand experience with the 
operating characteristics of the equip- 
ment under all these conditions. Out 
of this experience stands the fact that 
the equipment is thoroughly commer- 
cially practical—not perfect; that is 
unattainable—not perfected to the 
point we know it can be—but reliable 
from the point of view of utility, thus 
assuring you and your customers that 
we are beyond the guinea pig stage. 
There are other considerations in 
connection with an air conditioning 
program just as important, if not more 
so, than product, and these considera- 
tions can be lumped under the general 
heading of “Distribution.” However, 
to be more specific, they have to do 
with application engineering technique, 
selling plan, methods of installation, 
and service facilities. As a definite 
phase of your planned air conditioning 
activities, these things must be con- 
sidered, and your organization evalu- 


ated in terms of ability—or lack of it— 
and a program of organization devel- 
opment should be adopted. As a back- 
ground, of course, for your ultimate 
decision there need be a localized 
knowledge of markets and potential. 

It is with all of these things in mind 
that we present for your consideration, 
individually, a plan of “‘sales test and 
research” wherein a limited number of 
units will be sold and installed on a 
controlled basis—and out of this ex- 
perience a factual base can become a 
springboard for a sales campaign to 
immediately follow. 

We are singularly fortunate with re- 
gard to our facilities upon entering into 
this new endeavor of air conditioning 
—and by “We,” I mean both you, as 
the gas company, and we, as the manu- 
facturer. We are fortunate in that we 
have the facilities and the ability to 
plan, regulate, and control this activity 
and, by so doing, reduce to a minimum 
the factor of human error that could, 
if uncontrolled, get us both into a lot 
of trouble. Other combinations of man- 
ufacture and distribution that I can 
think of have, as a prime factor of con- 
sideration, that of survival; and thus 
from scratch in the development of a 
new device they must obtain volume 
and a profit regardless of human error. 
In the planning and execution of those 
plans many enterprises floundered in 
the mire of human error and passed on 
into oblivion before they had a chance. 


More and more signs like the one above 
at Beaumont, Texas, are appearing in the 
territory of the United Gas Corporation as 
the economy and convenience of gas air 
conditioning become known 
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Our opportunity in the air condition- 
ing field is too rich to take chances 
with. From Servel’s point of view our 
trade relationship with you is too fine 
a thing to tamper with. From your 
point of view, your public relationship, 
or customer relationship, is far too im- 
portant for you to jeopardize. These 
are the reasons why I say we are sin- 
gularly fortunate in that we do have the 
ability to control our entrance into this 
new activity by whatever basis of selec- 
tivity and limitation we may elect, and, 
out of the experience thus obtained, 
be fully armed and prepared for the 
big sales opportunity that lies ahead. 

Gas air conditioning is rich in op- 
portunity, and it must be a satisfying 
thought to realize that in the accom- 
plishment of a selfish interest from a 
load-building standpoint, we are ren- 
dering a real public service—we are 
contributing to a very major extent to 
the comfort, health and happiness of 
our customers. We do have something 
to be excited about, but let us be cer- 
tain that we get it under control and 
guided into its proper channels. 


Charles V. McIntire Dies 


HARLES VERNON McCcINTIRE, chief 

engineer of the Semet-Solvay Engi- 
neering Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
died at his home in Short Hills, N. J., 
after a long illness. He was 55 years of 
age. 

Mr. McIntire was a member of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Society of America, the Summit Art 
Society and the Milburn Art Society. 


G. J Heckendorn 
Is Dead 


EORGE J. HECKENDORN, gas dis- 

tribution engineer of Public Service 
Company of Colorado, died June 1 fol- 
lowing a three-day illness. 

Mr. Heckendorn was born in Richland 
Center, Wisconsin, on January 24, 1899. 
His grade and high school education was 
obtained at Greeley, Colorado. During 
World War I, he saw overseas service in 
Motorcycle Company No. 322, A.E.F., from 
March, 1918, to August, 1919. He entered 
the University of Colorado in 1919, grad- 
uating in 1923, with a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Mechanical Engineering. 

Mr. Heckendorn joined Public Service 
Company of Colorado in July, 1923, work- 
ing since November, 1923, in the gas engi- 
neering department. He was a recognized 
authority in the gas industry and was a 
member of the American Gas Association. 
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Can You Spare a Dime?.. . It Costs 
Less Than That to Get the Market Facts 





E Market 
and Economic 
Research Commit- 
tee is proceeding 
on the theory that 
the most help 
can come to the 
gas industry 
through each com- 
pany doing those 
things which will 
throw light on its 
own individual conditions. Thus the 
committee has set forth factors which 
seem in need of study (if a company 
is interested in knowing what is hap- 
pening) and has outlined one or more 
methods of analyzing these factors. 


Hall M. Henry 


Factors That Need Analysis 

First and by far the most important 
is a market analysis. Such an analysis 
would cover a complete appliance and 
fuel survey of every gas customer and 
homes not now served on gas company 
lines and will furnish each gas com- 
pany with a complete picture of its 
own position in the fuel market. Fur- 
thermore, if such a survey is made not 
once but every two or three years the 
management will be kept informed as 
to fuel trends. 

One gas company executive upon 
completion of his first market survey 
was so amazed at conditions uncovered 
that he refused to accept them as fact 
until the survey was repeated by a dif- 
ferent group of survey workers on 50% 
of the customers only to find the same 
story. Another company stated that 
had it known through a previous sur- 
vey the extent of the use of oil for 
kitchen heating which resulted in loss 
of cooking load it could have taken 
action eight years earlier than it did 

*Report of the Market and Economic Research 


Committee, Residential Section, American Gas 
Association. 
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and as subsequent events have shown, 
could have saved a major part of this 
loss to oil. 


Costs Are Not Prohibitive 


It is astounding how few companies 
really know what their market opportu- 
nities are and it is even more incredible 
that companies will spend from $1 to 
$4 per year per customer on New Busi- 
ness and yet won't spend a thin dime 
per customer (this is a maximum and 
companies who have made a number 
of such surveys report survey costs as 
low as 2c per customer) for a market 
survey which will tell them whether 
there exists a market for the type of 
gas service they are asking their sales- 
men to sell—whether the rate will 
meet the market needs, whether the 
appliance is suitable for the market and 
whether competitive fuels are gaining 
and if so in what direction and for 
what reason. 

It is not sufficient to say that just 
because your company is in the same 
section of the country as that of an- 
other company you both have the same 
market potentials. For instance, Com- 
pany A by an actual survey of cus- 
tomers’ appliances and fuels shows a 
tremendous market potential for gas 
for kitchen heating yet Company B 
sixty miles away has practically no 
kitchen heating market. Similarly Com- 
pany B has a tremendous market for 
circulator type heating whereas Com- 
pany A has practically no circulator 
heating yet a large central heating 
market. 

Why is this so? The reason is un- 
important and has to do with custom. 
What is vital is that through a market 
survey these companies were able to 
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correct an early assumption that they 
had the same market potentials and by 
redesigning rates and obtaining and 
offering equipment suitable to the mar- 
ket potentials of their customers are 
on their way to recapturing a market 
now served by competitive fuels. Let's 
stop kidding ourselves that an appli- 
ance and fuel survey has no value just 
because it has been reported that some 
Sales Managers, who won't take the 
time and effort to get Sales Value as 
well as Managerial, Market and Rate 
Value out of appliance surveys, con- 
demn them. There is ample evidence 
for those interested enough to investi- 
gate as to the Managerial and Sales 
Value of an Appliance and Fuel Sur- 
vey which will satisfactorily refute any 
argument against the making of such a 
survey. 


How To Make a Survey 


The committee has set up a method 
for making an appliance survey. The 
procedure recommended has been used 
by some 50 gas companies and 100 
electric companies varying in size from 
a few hundred customers to 100,000— 
and one large company with some 
250,000 customers is now in process 
of using the method outlined. Some of 
these companies have made their sec- 
ond survey the first one being made 
three years earlier. The method with 
sample survey card, means of arranging 
data for analysis together with prob- 
able costs, is available from the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 

To summarize the value of the ap- 
pliance survey: 

(1) If made periodically (preferably not 
more than three years apart) will 
form a basis for determining load 
trends. 

(2) Will determine extent of competitive 
fuel inroads. 

(3) Nature of competition. 

(4) Where to place sales effort. 


(5) Type of equipment best suited to meet 
competition. 











(6) Use in rate design. 

(7) Direct mail prospect lists. 

(8) Information on which to build quali- 
tative analysis—such as list of cus- 
tomers with gas and competitive equip- 
ment ready or soon to become ready 
for replacement. 

(9) Basis for all phases of a sound New 

Business program. 


Other Useful Types of Studies 


No. 1—The committee recommends 
where possible that a study be made 
of MCF or Revenue Trend by districts 
taking two different years—say 1935- 
1940 or others—for which the data is 
available on a comparative basis. The 
study can be made by meter routes 
where these have not been changed or 
by sections where meter routes cannot 
be utilized. Table 1 will show the gains 
and losses as determined by Company 
A. Such a study was quite helpful in 
determining improvements to the dis- 
tribution system in addition to show- 
ing where more sale effort is needed to 
hold and increase sales. 

By plotting this data on a map the 
management could clearly see the areas 
showing greatest gains and where fu- 
ture line extensions or greater sales 
efforts should be made. 

No. 2—Revenue and M.C.F. studies 
by Rates or Classes. 

The committee has found a surpris- 
ingly large number of companies who 
do not study the trend of their sales 
and revenues by Rates or Classes. The 
committee believes such a study is an- 
other means of keeping tab on what is 
happening and so recommends it. 











TABLE II 
ANNUAL MCF PER APPLIANCE 











*Automatic Gas Water Heater............ 
Gas Ranges (Replacements).............. 
Sa NOUNS F655 SS rk So ae Sees Sk 


REVENUE LIFE DATA 


Automatic Water Heaters 


Sold and Installed in 1931............... 
% Sold in 1931 in full use in 1937......... 
MISS Se ee Oc ie 5 Wye harwas yeh ae ess 


Company A Company B 
Uae dae wtnek 15.1 15.3 
ence Bene a 0.58 0.53 
iy ieee aa Ran to 16.6 25.15 
Company A Company B 
ated Meee kes 100% 100% 
ee ee Re 50% 65% 
ee PETE 28% 20% 
we ae atta ta wo 22% 15% 








Note: By combining Revenue Life and Annual M.C.F. or Revenue less cost of gas we 


can evaluate economy of our Sales Effort. 


*This includes new installation—and replacements of tank heaters and automatics. 





Chart No. 1 will show the type of in- 
formation such a study discloses. 


Effect of Different Appliance Sales on 
Load Trends 

The committee proposes to accumu- 
late data which will show the effect of 
selling a particular appliance on the 
company’s gas load, and what is the 
“revenue life’ expectancy of such an 
appliance. For instance, if a com- 
pany sells 1000 gas refrigerators, how 
many M.C.F. will these 1000 refrig- 
erators use annually, or if the company 
sells 1000 water heaters, how many 
M.C.F. will be sold. But what is of 
equal importance, for how many years 
can the gas company expect these 1000 
refrigerators and 1000 water heaters to 
be used. We are not here’ interested in 
the physical life but in the revenue life. 

The committee believes that such a 
study could well be made by each com- 
pany and a comparison of results with 
others might show whether rates— 





TABLE 1 
The following table shows type of data obtained by comparing consumption data by 


sections of a city for two different years: 


SUMMARY OF COMPARISON OF M.C.F. CONSUMED FOR THE 


YEARS OF 1933 AND 1940 





or 


Increase 





70 

1933 1940 or Decrease Change 

Section No. 1 52,607 .1 55,896 .7 3,289.6 6.3% 
ne eee 98,122.2 102,119.9 3,997 .7 4.0% 
: oe 37,595 .7 38,199 .0 603.3 1.7% 
, "gaeh 253,036.8 278,282 .6 25,245.8 10.0% 
ha 74,948 .4 76,166.4 1,218.0 1.5% 
~ ne ily 151,167 .0 168,099 .9 16,932 .9 11.2% 
- a 20,582 .4 64,991 .2 44,408 .8 222.0% 
# ie 9,258 .3 9,900.2 641.9 7.0% 
$5 seers: 63,145.8 70,399 .2 7,253.4 11.5% 
? * 2 43,721.0 47,251.7 3,530.7 8.0% 
= ae 8,304.2 10,208 .8 1,904.6 23.0% 
” eae 138.0 $82.2 444.2 321.0% 
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public relations, etc., are as effective 
as they should be in holding loads. 
The study would be made on each type 
of appliance and cover 12 months be- 
fore and after consumption studies of 
customers bills—with customer inter- 
views to insure that no other appliance 
or some other cause than the use of the 
appliance under study can account for 
the change in gas usage. For purpose 
of determining “revenue life” the sales 
records of say ten years back would be 
analyzed and customers interviewed to 
determine whether the appliance sold 
say 5 or 10 years ago is being used to- 
day. To such studies made in 1937 on 
water heaters sold in 1931 showed that 
50% of these were still in full use in 
one company and 65% in another 
whereas 22% had been completely dis- 
continued in one company and 16% 
in another. See Table II. 


Value of Appliance Consumption and 
Revenue Life Studies 


The committee believes such a study 
would serve as a basis for deciding how 
much money could be spent appropri- 
ately to promote different types of do- 
mestic loads. 

It would serve as another means of 
evaluating the work of Sales Depart- 
ments which is often difficult to do 
because of load losses which have been 
occurring and which have neutralized 
or more than offset sales efforts. 

To assist management in selecting 
where to place greatest emphasis on 
sales since such a study will indicate 
the appliances which warrant the great- 
est expenditure because it will show 
those with longest probable revenue 





life and largest probable yearly reve- 
nue. 

Such studies will also be useful in 
locating places where appliances are 
either not being used or used only par- 
tially, thereby forming a basis for re- 
covery of lost loads. 

Qualitative Studies: Reasons for change 
in gas usage and other factors. 

The committee believes there have 
been far too few studies of customers’ 
opinions of gas versus competitive 
fuels. Such a study of customer opin- 
ions called Qualitative differs from the 
quantitative analysis in that a qualita- 
tive study undertakes to find out why a 
thing is so—whereas a quantitative 
study tells how many and what kind 
is used. One is a physical count of the 
kinds of fuels and appliances in use— 
the other a probing as to the motives 
or opinions that influenced people to 
select one type of fuel or appliance 
over another. These qualitative studies 
to be of real value must be made by 
each company. What your customers 
think of your service—rates and prod- 
uct depends on how you treat them, 
how well you have explained your rate 
to them and on what kind of a sales 
job your own salesmen have done. 


Your customers may think better or 
worse of you than customers in neigh- 
boring companies think of their gas 
company, so here again if you want 
the facts you will have to get them for 
your own company and not rely on 
some other company’s study. 

The committee believes qualitative 
studies should only be undertaken by 
people trained in sampling public opin- 
ion as the type of question and manner 
of asking are important in arriving at 
a correct public attitude. 

These qualitative studies can of 
course be designed to sample customer 
opinion on most any phase of the gas 
business. The following will give some 
idea of what has been done: 


Company A—Wanted to know what 
customers thought of gas for heating. 


Here is what they discovered: 


1. Customers thought a gas conversion 
burner cost two to three times as much 
as an oil burner—yet at that time the 
facts were just the opposite. 

. Customers thought gas would cost two 
to three times as much as oil as a fuel— 
yet gas was only 50% more expensive on 
fuel cost basis. 

3. Customers using gas for heating did not 
know they had had a rate reduction. 


4. Customers were willing to pay a réa- 
sonable premium for gas. 


It was evident from this study that 
customers really didn’t know anything 
about gas as a fuel—was it any wonder 
it was not being accepted. 


Company B—Wanted to know reasons 
for change in usage. 


They found that a small percentage 
of their customers were accounting for 
approximately half of all the increase 
and decrease, or 11% of customers ac- 
counted for 51% of increase—whereas 
6% of customers accounted for 48% 
of the decrease. Is this information 
valuable to know? Does it not suggest 
that we ought to pay attention to our 
Major gas users. 

The large bulk of customers were 
making a special effort to keep their 
gas bills low. The survey also showed 
how they were reducing gas usage. 

Customers have little knowledge of 
the features and advantages of modern 
gas appliances. 

Only 18% of customers knew there 
was a special rate for water heating— 
and less than 10% knew there was a 

(Continued on page 288) 
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Re-joins Roberts & Mander 


ILLIAM_ T. 

BRADBURY 
recently returned to 
the scene of earlier 
activity as works 
manager of the Rob- 
erts & Mande: Stove 
Company, Hatboro, 
Pa., makers of gas 
ranges, with whom 
he was formerly as- 
sociated from 1935 
until 1937. Prior to 
rejoining Roberts < : 
Mander, Mr. Brad- 
bury served as sales manager and director 
of engineering for the Newark Stove Com- 
pany, Newark, Ohio. 





wie: 


Bradbury 


Miss Boyle Gets New 
Home Service Post 


ETTY BOYLE, who has been home 
service director of the Gas Service 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the past 
13 years, on July 1 became home service 
director of the Wyandotte County Gas 
Company, in Kansas City, Kansas. 
Miss Boyle takes the place of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Rittenhouse. 


Life-Saving Achievement 
Wins McCarter Medal 


OHN STUART RUSSELL, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company, Customers’ Spe- 

cial Service Division, has been awarded a 
McCarter Medal and certificate by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association for his splendid work 





Jobn §. Russell, holding a McCarter medal 
and certificate, is congratulated by, left to 
right: Charles O'Reilly, superintendent of 
safety; Thomas F. Smith, assistant vice- 
president, and Edwin Hart 


in saving the life of a high school boy who 
was asphyxiated by gas. Presentation of 
the medal was made by Thomas F. Smith, 
assistant vice-president in charge of dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Russell administered the Schafer 
Prone Pressure method of resuscitation and 
was assisted by George Murphy, who ap- 
plied the inhalator. Mr. Murphy has also 
received a McCarter certificate for his fine 
cooperation in effecting the rescue. 

Mr. Russell was employed by the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company seventeen years 
ago. He is a licensed gas fitter and for the 
past ten years has been a member of the 
Special Service group of the Distribution 
Department. 


Mid-West Group Elects 
Rooke Vice-President 


HOMAS E. ROOKE of the George D. 

Roper Corp., Omaha, Nebraska, was 
elected second vice-president of the Mid- 
West Gas Association at the last annual 
meeting of that body. It was erroneously 
stated in the June issue of the A. G. A. 
MonrTHLY that Hal Gildersleeve had been 
elected to this post. 


American Meter Honors 
Francis H. Payne 


N celebration of his fiftieth anniversary 

with American Meter Company, Francis 
H. Payne was tendered a surprise tesu- 
monial on June 20 at the Kahkwa Club in 
Erie, Pa. From the company’s factories and 
sales offices all over the country, forty-six 
of its officers and members gathered to 
honor the man who is president of Ameri- 
can Meter Company and has an unbroken 
record of half-a-century as manager of its 
Metric Metal Works. 

In memory of the occasion a fine old 
antique grandfather's clock was given him, 
the presentation being made by Norton Mc- 
Kean, vice-president of the company and 
manager of its D. McDonald & Co. Works 
in Albany, N. Y. Mr. McKean himself 
has been with the company since 1913. 

Mr. Payne was born into the oil industry 
on April 1, 1868, at Petroleum Center, 
Venango County, Pa., where his father, the 
late Calvin N. Payne, was engaged in drill- 
ing for oil, and built the first natural gas 
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Francis H. Payne (right) receives a token 
of his associates’ esteem from Mr. McKean 


pipe line in America. His advent into the 
gas meter business was in July, 1891, when 
he became secretary and manager of the 
Metric Metal Company of Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Mr. Payne was made president of the Amer- 
ican Meter Company in 1936. 

In addition to his business responsibili- 
ties, Mr. Payne has taken an active interest 
in the welfare of the manufactured and 
natural gas industries, and in the civic af- 
fairs of his home community. He is a di- 
rector of The American Gas Association, 
the Erie Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Erie County Health and Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 


Harry W. Smith, Jr, Gets 
Selas Advertising Post 


ARRY W. 
SMITH, Jr, 
director of indus- 
trial publicity for 
the Industrial & 
Commercial Gas Sec- 
tion of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
since October, 1938, 
assumed the post of 
advertising managet 
for The Selas Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 
Harry W. Smith, Jr. Pa., specialists at 
precision jobs of in- 

dustrial process heating, on July 1. 

Mr. Smith head-ups advertising, sales 
promotion and publicity activities of The 
Selas Company's newly formed advertising 
department. 

An engineering graduate (Case School of 
Applied Science 1930, Princeton Univer- 
sity 1931) Mr. Smith has served with the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratories both at Cleveland and 
Los Angeles as a research engineer. His ex- 
perience in gas publicity began at the 
Cleveland Laboratories of the Association 
in 1932 when he became assistant to the 



































manager of publications. From 1936 to 
1938 he was in the advertising department 
of The New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York City. Since October, 1938, as direc- 
tor of industrial publicity for the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, he has conducted an 
outstanding technical news service for the 
gas industry. 

He is a member of Beta Theta Pi, Tau 
Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, Technical Publicity 
Association, and the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 


J. B. Nealey Accepts 
War Dept Post 


B. NEALEY, 

. formerly director 
of industrial gas 
publicity for the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and more re- 
cently associated 
with the Priorities 
Division in the Of- 
fice of Production 
Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has 
accepted a position 
in the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance 
in the War Department. 

With the title of Senior Journalist and 
as technical adviser to General Lewis, Mr. 
Nealey’s work is similar to that carried on 
for the American Gas Association for a 
number of years. One of his duties will 
be to write a book on Ordnance based on 
new developments in war material necessi- 
tated by modern warfare. 


J. B. Nealey 


Meritorious Service Medal 
To Be Awarded 


TTENTION is called to the American 
Gas Association Meritorious Service 
Medal, supported by an endowment in 
memory of Walter R. Addicks, late senior 
vice-president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. 

Consisting of a beautiful gold medal, 
button and certificate, this award by the 
Executive Board is the gas industry’s off- 
cial recognition of the gas company em- 
ployee who has performed the most meri- 
torious deed during the year. It is awarded 
for meritorious and conspicuous judgment, 
intelligence or bravery in saving human 
life either in the plant or works of any gas 
undertaking or having to do with the han- 
dling of the materials of manufacture or 
of the products manufactured or distributed. 
It is available to an employee of any manu- 
factured gas company or natural gas com- 
pany or manufacturer company member of 
the Association, domestic or foreign. 

To qualify for the Medal, to be presented 
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at the Convention of the Association in At- 
lantic City next October, the deed must have 
been performed during the period begin- 
ning July 1, 1940, and ending June 30, 
1941. Application for the 1941 Award 
should be sent to Association Headquarters 
on or before August 1, 1941. Forms for 
the application will be gladly furnished 
upon request. 


Fellows Named Houston 
Advertising Manager 


ENNETH FELLOWS has been ap- 

pointed advertising manager of the 
Houston Natural Gas Corporation, Houston, 
Texas, according to an announcement June 
16 by President Frank C. Smith. Mr. Fel- 
lows was formerly owner and publisher of 
The Alice Echo, a South Texas weekly news- 
paper. He fills a vacancy of two years, cre- 
ated when Bill Tipton joined the Franke- 
Wilkinson-Schiwetz advertising agency. 





Industrial Research Group 
Elects Dr. Hainsworth 


T the third an- 
nual meeting 
of the Institute held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Dr. W. R. Hains- 
worth, vice-president 
in charge of research 
for Servel, Inc., was 
elected to a three- 
year term as a mem- 
ber of the executive 
committee of the In- 
dustrial Research In- 
stitute. 

The Industrial Re- 
search Institute, an affiliate of the National 
Research Council, was organized three years 
ago to provide an agency for the study of 
research organization and management in in- 
dustry, rather than technical problems. 


Dr, Hainsworth 





Henry Woods’ Book Tells How to 
Get “Profitable Publicity” 





Henry F. Woods, Jr. 


ENRY F. WOODS, Jr., director of 

publicity, McCann-Erickson, Inc., New 
York, is the author of “Profitable Publicity” 
(How To Do It—How To Get It) pub- 
lished at $2.50 by Dorset House, Inc., 55 
West 42nd Street, New York. The book 
has received excellent review comment and 
promises to be a selling success. 

Since the inception of the A. G. A. na- 
tional advertising program five years ago 
Mr. Woods, with the aid of his competent 
assistant, Miss Ruth Dorris, has directed the 
highly effective publicity campaign which 
has been a component part of the advertis- 
ing effort. Some idea of Mr. Woods’ pub- 
licity ability may be gained from the fact 
that during this five-year period, in connec- 
tion with the A. G. A. campaign alone, 
some 29,000 stories have appeared in news- 
papers with an aggregate circulation of 278 
million copies. Furthermore, he has been 
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instrumental in placing 111 illustrated arti- 
cles in magazines reaching 189 million read- 
ers. Each story and article published has 
made favorable mention of gas fuel and 
modern gas appliances. 

In writing his book Mr. Woods has 
drawn on 15 years of experience in han- 
dling every kind and type of publicity. Too 
many books on publicity have been written 
to satisfy the vanities of their authors. Not 
so with the book by Mr. Woods. It contains 
no personal build-up. His book is a prac- 
tical, down-to-earth treatise devoted exclu- 
sively to outlining successful time-tested 
methods for the aid of all who want and 
need to make use of publicity as an effective 
medium to bring their business, their prod- 
ucts, their ideas and themselves to the at- 
tention of the public. 

Handling his subject from the point of 
view of one who wishes to make a sin- 
cerely practical and useful contribution to 
his profession, Mr. Woods has produced a 
book which should definitely appeal to all 
persons who envision publicity as a vital 
and dynamic force. Since he has been so 
successful in publicizing the advantages of 
gas fuel and modern gas appliances, there 
is a special reason why his book should 
be on the desks of publicity and advertis- 
ing men and women in the gas industry— 
and in gas company libraries as well. 

Mr. Woods is a credit to the publicity 
profession and his book is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the highest standards of that 
profession. 
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Manufacturers Pledge Full Support to Defense 
at A.G. A. E.M. Convention 


R. G. Logue, chairman of the convention program committee, addressing the opening gen- 

eral session. On the platform are, left to right: Ordean Rockey, field secretary for the mayor 

of Los Angeles; W. E. Derwent, A.G.A.E.M. president, and C. W. Berghorn, A.G.A.E.M. 
managing director 


LEDGING the “fullest measure of sup- 
port to the National Administration” in 
its unlimited emergency, the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers keyed its sixth annual convention to 
the importance of tying in with defense ef- 
forts. The event was held June 3-6, at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 
“Business as usual is out until we are 
over the present economic hump,” W. E. 
Derwent, A.G.A.E.M. president, stated in 
an address delivered at the Wednesday 
morning, June 4, general session. “We are 
witnessing the birth of a new industry 
which will build payrolls. I feel confident 
that we are making definite progress in 
creating payrolls in an increasing volume. 
We have an opportunity to be of great serv- 
ice to our nation and our people.” 

Ordean Rockey, field secretary for Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles, welcomed 
the convention delegates at the opening ses- 
sion. R. A. Hornby, president of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, stated that 
the defense adjustment would not get the 
industry down, but only make them dig in 
deeper and work harder. W. R. Smith, 
chairman of the P. C. G. A. manufacturers 
section, reviewed West Coast activities. 

George Green, president of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, stressed the 
opportunities open to gas appliance and 
equipment manufacturers through hardware 
dealers. George E. Frazer, A.G.A.E.M. 
counsel, gave a brief account of the de- 
fense council activities. 

C. E. “Deke” Houlgate, special repre- 
sentative of the American Gas Association, 


in a review of the Hollywood activities in 
promoting gas appliances, said: “The gas 
appliance manufacturers have kept far ahead 
of any motion picture ingenuity regarding 
design of kitchens and kitchen equipment. 
No one in Hollywood has had to show you 
how to turn out a beautiful gas range or 
refrigerator. You manufacturers, not Holly- 
wood, have put the glamour and oomph in 
the kitchen. Perhaps that is why we can 
point with pride to the fact that over a 
five-year period 202 all-gas kitchens have 
been flashed on the screen.” 

Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel, 
Inc., presented an account of the establish- 
ment of an “Institute of Gas Technology,” 
which is reported elsewhere in this issue of 
the MONTHLY. 

June 5, following the general sessions, 
was primarily devoted to social activities, 
including a golf tournament, a tour of vari- 
ous places of interest about the city, a cock- 
tail party and the president's dinner. A trip 
to Catalina Island was scheduled for Fri- 
day, June 6. 

Guests at the president’s dinner included 
Bob Hope, famous motion picture and radio 
comedian and Don Wilson, well known 
radio announcer. 

All officers were reelected. W. E. Der- 
went, vice-president of Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
is again president; W. F. Rockwell, presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., 
first vice-president; Lyle C. Harvey, vice- 
president of the Bryant Heater Co., second 
vice-president; and John A. Fry, president 
of Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., treasurer. 
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Mid-West Gas School 
in September 


HE twenty-first annual gas school and 

conference sponsored by the Mid-West 
Gas Association will be held at Ames, 
Iowa, September 8-10. A comprehensive 
program for this event was outlined June 9 
at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
headed by H. K. Wrench, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company. 

Dates of the conference have been ad- 
vanced to the week prior to the opening of 
Iowa State College, making possible the use 
of additional facilities on the campus. 

The conference is divided as follows: 
Meter Section, J. C. Clarke, chairman; Utili- 
zation Section, E. E. Miller, chairman; Pro- 
duction, M. K. Wrench, chairman; and Dis- 
tribution, George C. Holmes, chairman. 
Eugene O. Olson, Iowa State College, is 
chairman of the Arrangements Committee. 

The Meter Section plans to include in its 
course actual bench work enabling approxi- 
mately 50 men to get actual experience in 
diaphragming and repairing meters under 
capable instructors. All sections will give 
particular attention to the problems raised 
by the national emergency. 

Attendance the past few years has aver- 
aged approximately 250 and this year it is 
expected to jump to at least 350. 


Michigan Gas Association 


APTAIN HENRY FINK, assistant gen- 

eral manager of the Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Detroit, was elected 
president of the Michigan Gas Association 
at the close of the association’s annual con- 
vention at Mackinac Island, July 3. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas 
Association 


URING the recent meeting of the offi- 

cers and directors of the Mid-South- 
eastern Gas Association, the following com- 
mittees were appointed: 

Program Committee: J. R. A. Hobson, 
Chairman, D. K. Taylor, Edward W. Rug- 
gles. 

Membership Committee: James M. Pur- 
cell, Chairman, E. V. Boyer, J. L. C. Black, 
F. C. Taylor. 

Entertainment Committee: Ralph H. Fry, 
Chairman, S. L. Duckett, Luther Diggs. 

Nominating Committee: C. W. Haner, 
Chairman, J. S. Rider, E. O. Werba. 

The Program Committee has decided that 
the dates of November 13 and 14 would be 
most suitable for the annual meeting of the 
Association and the Gas Plant Operators 
Institute to be held at State College. 
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HE annual convention of the Public 

Utilities Advertising Association at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., on May 26 
and 27 was attended by approximately 200 
persons. The convention was held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
Advertising Federation of America, of 
which the public utility group is an im- 
portant department. 

New officers elected at the Convention 
are as follows: President—Al C. Joy, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco; 
First Vice-president—Clara Zillessen, Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia; 
Second Vice-president—Thomas H. Spain, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J.; Third Vice-president—J. V. 
Macdonald, Boston Edison Co., Boston; 
Secretary—E. N. Pope, Carolina Power & 
Light Co., Raleigh, N. C.; Treasurer—Dale 
Remington, Wisconsin Public Service Corp., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

The results of the Association’s annual 
“Better Copy Contest,” which is the old- 
est advertising competition in existence to- 
day, were of paramount interest to the 
P.U.A.A. delegates. Clara H. Zillessen, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, and chair- 
man of the contest for 1941, announced 
the awards. Following are some of the ma- 
jor awards of interest to gas companies: 





Public Utility Advertising Men 
Make “Better Copy” Awards 


Public Relations Advertising 


National Award—Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York—for advertisement 
with headline “It’s All Done with Pen- 
nies.” 

Regional Awards—Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company—for advertisement with head- 
line “Your Gas Service Has Never 
Failed.” Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas, for advertisement with headline 
“Yes Sir, He’s Tops!” Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Co. for advertisement with head- 
line “We'll Take 1940 for Ours!” 


Gas Load Building Advertising 

National Award—Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, for advertisement 
with headline “So -You’re Going To 
Build a Home!” 

Regional Awards—Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corp., for advertisement with head- 
line “How Proud Are You of Your 
Roasts?” Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., for advertisement with headline 
“The Soap Costs as Much as the Hot 
Water.” Providence Gas Company for ad- 
vertisement with headline “Try Scallops— 
Broiled.” Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for 
advertisement with headline “Keeps Us 
in Hot Water.” Lone Star Gas System, 
Dallas, Texas, for advertisement with 
headline “Children Live in a Different 
World.” New Orleans Public Service Inc. 





CON VENTION CALENDAR 


AUGUST 


Aug. 18-20 Appalachian Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


26-29 National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commis- 
sioners 

St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 


Minn. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 8-10 Mid-West Gas School and 
Conference 
Ames, Iowa. 


10-12 Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Annual Convention 
Del Monte, Calif. 


11-13 American Trade Association 
Executives 
Hershey, Pa. 


week of 28 American Transit Association 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City. 


OCTOBER 


Oct. 2-3 West Virginia Oil & Natural 
Gas Association 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
6-10 National Safety Congress and 
Exposition 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
12-15 American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers 
Louisville, Ky. 


20-22 A. G. A. Annual Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 13-14 Mid-Southeastern Gas Asso- 
ciation 
North Carolina State Col- 
lege, North Carolina 


DECEMBER 
Dec. 1-2 National Industrial Council 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

1-5 American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers Annual Meet- 
in 

New York, N. Y. 
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—for advertisement with headline “Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heating Saves Time and 
Temper.” 


Gas Merchandise Advertising 

National Award—Dallas Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas, for advertisement with 
headline “Hot Water and Plenty of It 
for the Whole Family.” 

Regional Awards—The Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co., Bridgeport, Conn., for adver- 
tisement with headline “$25 for Your 
Old Ice Box.” Atlanta Gas Light Co. for 
advertisement with headline “Even Last 
Winter $55.87 Heated This Home with 
Gas Floor Furnaces.” Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp. for advertisement with head- 
line “Save $20 with This Hit Parade 
Special.” Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, for advertisement with head- 
line “Order a Furnace in August? Don’t 
Be Silly!’ Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
for advertisement with headline “New— 
Sensational—Heatzone Convertor.’’ Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, lowa, 
for advertisement with headline “Ex- 
perience Proves Automatic Hot Water 
Is Cheap!” 


House Heating Council 
Elects Officers 


ENRY ROHRS, 
Elizabethtown 
Consolidated Gas 
Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J., was elected 
chairman of the Met- 
ropolitan House 
Heating and Air 
Conditioning Coun- 
cil at a joint meeting 
with the New Eng- 
land Gas Associa- 
tion at Bridgeport, 
Conn., May 21. Wil- 
liam B. Hewson, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, was elected 
vice-chairman, and Warren F. Ward, Rock- 
land Light and Power Co., Middletown, 
N. Y., was named secretary-treasurer. 

Election of officers took place at a reg- 
ular meeting of the council prior to the 
joint luncheon session with the New Eng- 
land association. George S. Hawley, presi- 
dent, Bridgeport Gas Light Company, and 
vice-president, American Gas Association, 
presided at the luncheon during which low 
cost housing and national defense were 
discussed. 

A. C. Bredahl, chief of the mechanical 
and utilities section, United States Hous- 
ing Authority, Washington, D. C., opened 
the symposium with an interesting paper on 
“The Part Gas Utilities Should Play in De- 
fense and Low Cost Housing.” Frank H. 
Trembly, Jr., The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., spoke on the same subject from the 
gas company viewpoint. A report on the 
experience of The Hartford Gas Company 
in securing gas business in the important 
defense housing projects now being built 
in Hartford was presented by B. H. Dingley, 
Jr., manager of sales. 





Henry Robrs 
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The Relation of Residential Deposits to 
Uncollectible Accounts 


EN years ago, as presented in the pro- 

ceedings of the Fifty-fourth Convention 
of the National Electric Light Association 
in 1931, a survey of sixty-two companies 
showed that the range of percentage of de- 
posits to total customers was extreme. At 
that time the low was 3% and the high 
100%. Twenty-four of the reporting com- 
panies were above 50%. These companies 
served from 7,000 to 930.000 customers, 
and in all fairness it should be reported that 
the lower percentages were found in the 
larger companies. The over-all average of 
this comprehensive group ten years ago was 
38%. Last year, as reported at the Annual 
Congress of the National Association of 
Credit Men, nine representative companies 
reported an average percentage of a little 
less than 5%. 

This ten years’ comparison gives definite 
indication of the progress made by re- 
funding programs toward a_ liberalized 
policy. Of course, 1931 was a “depression” 
year, and conditions have changed to a 
marked degree since then, but there can be 
little question that the trend has been in 
the right direction. 

Despite this trend, many companies hesi- 
tate to review thoroughly the deposit policy 
and liberalize to a sufficient degree. This 
is indicated by the result of a survey re- 
ported last year in the minutes of the 
Public Utilities Group of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Thirty-five companies 
reported on the direct question: 


“What effect would the discontinuance of 
customers’ deposits on residential accounts 
have on delinquent accounts and/or bad 
debt loss?” 


Nineteen companies reported to the ef- 
fect bad debt loss would increase. One 
company stated that it would save interest 
and offset bad debt loss, and one company 
estimated an expenditure of $2.00 to pro- 
tect a possible $1.00 bad debt loss. Four- 
teen companies took a middle course, which 
can be interpreted as “We don't know.” 


Responsibility of the Customers’ Account- 
ing Group 

It is acknowledged, I think, that deposit 

policy is best determined when it is tailored 


Presented before A. G. A.-E. E. 1. National 
Accounting Conference, Cincinnatti, Ohio, April 
7-8, 1941. 


By Harop F. QuapD 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, New Jersey 


to meet the needs of individual companies. 
The relation of residential deposits to un- 
collectible accounts, the subject of this pa- 
per, is a very important factor in helping 
to determine the deposit policy of any com- 
pany. Since their beginning, customers’ 
deposits have been regarded as Uncollect- 
ible Bill Insurance. Here’s where the ac- 
countants add one more part to their ever- 
increasing list of roles on the stage of our 
business—that of insurance actuary. It be- 
comes your job to establish experience 
tables for your company, to prove to man- 
agement that the premium you are paying 
for this “insurance” may be too high, and 
that adjustment of the deposit policy is in 
order. As pointed out by Mr. Schultz at 
Chicago in 1938, the tangible items of ex- 
pense entering the cost of carrying deposits 
can be readily determined. Specifically, they 
include, in order of importance: 


. Interest paid, which appears on the gen- 
eral books as an accrual. 

. Clerical expense, best determined through 
time studies of receiving, filing, apply- 
ing, refunding, balancing, auditing, and 
perhaps a proportion of the expense of 
Customer History Records. 

. Tax expense, if local conditions make it 
necessary. 


Naturally, the reason for obtaining cost 
figures is to determine whether or not the 
deposit is economically warranted. If the 
cost is in excess of the insurance value in 
preventing loss, the deposit policy of your 
company is not economically sound. An ex- 
ample is quoted from the analysis made by 
the Consumers Gas Company in Reading, 
Pennsylvania: 


Gain 
Estimated Savings (Clerical Labor) $2,000 
Reduction in State Loans Tax 300 
Interest on $60,000 at 6% 3,600 


$5,900 

Loss 
An estimated increase in Bad Debt 
Losses (20% of Gross Uncollect- 
ibles) $1,120 


Net Savings $4,780 
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(I would like to refer here to a letter 
recently received from Mr. Schultz: “Re- 
ferring to your letter of March 31st, time 
and experience has indicated no change in 
our deposit policy. We have adhered to this 
liberal policy that is ever since it was in- 
stituted in 1934 and I submit the following 
figures which seem to indicate that the un- 
collectible bill loss is at least on a par or 
under many utilities who take deposits pro- 
miscuously. The year 1938 was 0.259%, 
1939 0.232% and 1940 0.243%. It is an 
immense satisfaction and a great pleasure 
that we are able to do business with our 
customers on a credit basis the same as any 
other mercantile establishment. At the same 
time the elimination of this constant re- 
quest for deposits from the customer has 
prevented much irritation and friction and 
has immeasurably promoted better customer 
relations.” That I think we are perfectly 
at liberty to consider along with costs be- 
cause mercantile establishments do establish 
good will on a monetary basis.) 


Bad Debt Loss 


Analysis shows that the application of 
deposits to bad debts, with a 35% deposit 
ratio, does not reduce losses beyond 20%. 
In effect, this may not be a completely accu- 
rate picture, because there never will be any 
method of determining how many bad 
debts were charged to Uncollectible ac- 
counts only because customers were con- 
scious that a deposit existed, and therefore 
permitted a final bill to accumulate. It is 
not “wishful thinking’ to state that the 
entire 20% reduction of bad debt losses 
through application of deposits may not 
have been necessary, because accounts would 
have been paid if the deposit had not ex- 
isted. This thought is substantiated by ac- 
tual experience in those companies where 
management has at least experimented with 
the problem by withdrawing or reducing 
residential deposit requirements. Last year, 
at Detroit, John Williams presented the 
results of an extensive refunding program 
by Niagara-Hudson as follows. I quote: 


“Our deposit costs were about $90,000 per 
year and the costs of accounting and han- 
dling were substantial. While it seemed 
reasonable to expect that the uncollectible 
bill record would be adversely affected, we 
felt that the savings to be made would more ~ 
than outweigh this adverse effect, and that — 
an appreciable net saving would result if © 
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the bulk of our residence deposits was re- 
funded. Where the job has been completed, 
our deposit coverage on residential accounts 
now averages about 5%. 

“Necdless to say, our customers were pleased 
at our demonstration of confidence in them, 
and the many commendations we have re- 
ceived would have gone far toward com- 
pensating for the added losses we had ex- 
pected. The surprising part is that so far 
our uncollectible bills have not increased 
at all.” 


To this experience I would like to add 
that of one of our own district offices, serv- 
ing approximately 75,000 accounts. With 
the first of last year, this district discon- 
tinued the practice of accepting residential 
deposits. Reporting on one year’s experi- 
ence, uncollectible bill losses have not in- 
creased to any appreciable extent. Certainly, 
better times are partially responsible for 
this improvement, but it would seem that a 
real increase in loss might have been anti- 
cipated. One year’s experience is a good 
basis for judging results, as our own analy- 
sis proves that about 65% of bad debt losses 
are caused by customers who have used 
service for less than one year. I feel cer- 
tain that other companies could report the 
same experience. 

Another factor of importance when con- 
sidering the economies of the deposit ques- 
tion is the position of a company regard- 
ing the financing of a refund program, or 
the necessity for using deposit money in 
operation. In both instances, the primary 
consideration is the cost of “new money.” 
In 1935 one large utility refunded all de- 
posits to customers who had maintained a 
good payment record for eighteen months. 
The same accounts were checked twenty- 
one months later and it was found that 
bad debt loss was 40% below the amount 
which would have bcen paid in interest 
alone at 6%. 

The responsibility of the accountant is 
evident. He has a very important part in 
the determination of deposit policy. It is 
his function to present to management the 
financial relationship between deposits and 
bad debt losses. It may be established that 
the deposit is a “poor relation” financially, 
and, like most poor relations, is costing 
you money to support. 


Responsibility of the Credit and Collection 
Groups 

I have often heard collection representa- 
tives remark that they would rather handle 
an account for collection when it is not 
covered by deposit. This is understandable, 
as the customer is often under the impres- 
sion that his limit of credit is not one, two 
or three months, but is dependent upon the 
amount of his deposit. No matter how log- 
ical the reasons advanced by a collector, 
this customer's conviction is often a diffi- 
cult one to combat. 

It is the administration of a predeter- 
mined deposit policy, and the administration 
of subsequent collection treatment, which 
eventually decides the question of deposits 
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for management. After the accountant has 
submitted his analysis of costs in relation 
to the advantages of obtaining customers’ 
deposits, the next step is a complete and 
careful review of credit and collection 
treatment of customers’ accounts. 

Prior to “depression” years there was an 
evident attitude among utilities that the 
credit and collection activities of the busi- 
ness were more or less routine matters. 
There were excellent reasons for this at- 
titude—so much had to be done to build 
load; to increase public acceptance of elec- 
tricity and gas; to complete sufficient gener- 
ating and manufacturing capacity; to find 
new capital; to account for income and ex- 
penditures. With all available time and 
energy devoted to such important funda- 
mentals, credit and collection policies and 
procedures were relegated to the back- 
ground, comparatively speaking. 

Then came the disastrous financial years 
of 1930 to 1933. It was found that credit 
and collection problems and customer credit 
relations assumed front rank importance. 
The reason for reminding you of the im- 
portance of the collection supervisor is to 
point out his place in any analysis of policy. 

It must be acknowledged and recognized 
that our own industry and its policies can- 
not be as flexible as the individual operat- 
ing the corner furniture store. However, 
within limits controlled principally by reg- 
ulatory bodies, a certain flexibility is prac- 
ticable. It is the responsibility of the 
credit and collection group to recognize the 
credit factors which are predominant this 
year and this month. To interpret those 
factors for application to his own activities 
is the credit man’s constant function. 

Specifically, the deposit requirements of 
your company are subject to review in the 
light of present credit conditions. This year, 
this month, commercial, industrial and in- 
dividual credit is feeling the impact of bil- 
lions of dollars in defense contracts. Isn't 
it logical to assume that our credit policies 
should now be reviewed and altered to meet 
the situation? 


Responsibility of the Customer Relations 
Group 


Before discussing the responsibility of 
the customer relations group I would like 
to read two letters from our own customers 
regarding their attitude: 


“Gentlemen: I received your check and want 
to thank you very kindly for same. It seems 
one would always feel safe in doing busi- 
ness with so fair a business company as 
the Public Service Electric & Gas Company. 
Here's hoping éur future dealings will be 
as good as they have been in the past.” 

“Gentlemen: Received your check in re 

to my deposit with interest, ($11.40) about 
two months ago. Have cashed it as it ar- 
rived at just the opportune time but still 
haven't acknowledged your letter. I do ap- 
preciate it very much and it was very nice. 
Enclosed find original receipt as requested.” 


In most instances, our own utility is 
the only company in a given area which has 
the right to serve electricity and gas. It 
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is one function of the customer relations’ 
executive to subordinate the idea of our 
“right” to do business, and to replace it 
with outstanding service to customers. 

The “right’’ of public utilities to re- 
quire a reasonable deposit in advance of 
supplying service is well established. It has 
been said that a liberalized policy should 
be approached with hesitancy, lest that right 
be abrogated. It would seem that such an 
attitude defeats its own purpose, b-cause 
it is practically an admission that deposits 
might be retained only to retain the ques- 
tionable “right” to require them. 

The customer relations’ executive, or any 
other executive who is customer relations 
conscious, must do everything possible to 
defeat the policy of requiring deposits be- 
cause it is our “right” to do so. There 
are records of court cases to decide the le- 
gality of the procedure of requiring de- 
posits. In practically all cases they have 
been settled in favor of the Utility, but 
sound business judgment demands that such 
“right” should not be made the basis for 
requesting deposits. 


Guarantee Practice Loses Friends 


No discussion of customer relations re- 
sponsibility would be complete without a 
brief mention of our old friend, the guaran- 
tor. Accepting the guarantee of payment 
from a friend or associate of the credit ap- 
plicant is practically equivalent to the end 
of good relations with the guarantor. It is 
encouraging to note that most companies 
discourage the practice. 

In general, customer relations responsibil- 
ity includes an attempt to “feel the pulse’ 
of public opinion, diagnose the illness, and 
recommend a remedy. Strange as it may 
seem, it has been my experience that the 
vast majority of our customers are not the 
least bit interested in our practices and pro- 

(Continued on page 28: } 


AG.A. Offers Accident 
Prevention Award 


N the recommendation of the Accident 

Prevention Committee, the Executive 
Board of the Association has made provision 
for the issuance of a Merit Award Certifi- 
cate for any member gas company or divi- 
sion thereof which has completed one mil- 
lion or more consecutive man-hours without 
a disabling injury accident. 

The Accident Prevention Committee has 
prepared an attractive Award Certificate, 
together with rules and regulations for this 
Merit Award, which will be available 
equally to small or large companies, or divi- 
sions thereof. The Award Certificates will 
be presented by the president of the Asso- 
ciation to the presidents of the winning 
companies at the annual convention of the 
Association. Further information may be 
received by addressing the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, Association Headquarters. 
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Residential Gas Sales Program for New Year 
Is Responsive to Industry's Needs 


EVERAL factors have been considered 

in laying out plans of the Residential 
Section for the coming year. The most 
important is the condition of the country 
at the present time in regard to its defense 
program which is causing some readjust- 
ment of production, distribution and sales 
activities. 

The ability of the appliance manufactur- 
ers to supply dealers is of particular concern 
during this period. The feeling of the 
Residential Section is that, even if domestic 
appliances are not immediately available to 
meet the entire needs of our domestic mar- 
kets, the gas industry should continue to 
tell the story of modern gas service to its 
customers and prospects because of the in- 
creased home building program developing 
in all parts of the country, and the fact 
that a large proportion of our present cus- 
tomers and prospects will be enjoying in- 
creased incomes during the immediate fu- 
ture. The entire program is laid out in 
such fashion that it can be adjusted or al- 
tered to meet unforeseen situations. 

After most careful consideration, the Sec- 
tion plans to continue each of its present 
committees during the coming year, with 
the exception of the possibility that the 
Community Development Committee may 
become a general committee of the Asso- 
ciation rather than a part of the Residential 
Section. Final recommendations from that 
committee on this point have not yet been 
received. It is the feeling of some mem- 
bers of the committee, however, that the 
work of this committee is largely a matter 
of management policy and that the sales 
results are so indirect that it might operate 
more effectively if made a general committee 
of the association. 


CP Range Program 

The Domestic Range Committee plans 
to continue the operation of the Ranger 
Club, which has proved so successful dur- 
ing the present year, with certain modifica- 
tions and improvements which it is ex- 
pected will make the CP cange program 
even more successful during the coming 
year. 

One hundred and thirty-two gas com- 
panies having 8,700,000 meters are now 
participating in this club and competing 
for the numerous cash awards and other 


*Sales manager, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


By E. J. Bover* 


Incoming Chairman, 
Residential Section 


prizes offered to outstanding CP range 
salesmen. The National Sales Contest in- 
augurated this year for the sale of CP 
ranges during March, April and May has 
greatly stimulated the sale of CP ranges. 
The committee will recommend that a sim- 
ilar contest be inaugurated by the manu- 


Mr. Boyer’s article describing 
the program of the Residential 
Gas Section for the coming As- 
sociation year contains material 
originally presented at a meet- 
ing of the A. G. A. Sales Coun- 
cil in Cleveland, May 21. 














facturers during the Fall of 1941 to fur- 
ther stimulate the sale of CP ranges. 

Three steps will be taken: First to in- 
sure greater local publicity to the outstand- 
ing CP range salesmen. Second to simplify 
the scheme of awarding CP pins so as to 
permit more and larger cash awards, and 
third to persuade the manufacturers of CP 
ranges to develop greater CP range sales 
by their dealer distributors. 

The committee plans to use the services 
of its CP State Managers to bring about this 
latter result. : 

The Residential Section is very emphatic 
in the feeling that even if gas ranges as a 
whole are available in reduced quantities 
in the future, every gas utility and the 
American Gas Association should continue 
unabated their promotion of CP range sales 
as representing the ultimate in modern gas 
cooking equipment. CP range sales dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 were 80% 
greater than during the same period of 
1940. This no doubt was due in part to 
the greater earning power of many of our 
customers and prospects. Certainly this 
earning power can be expected to increase 
further in the future. 

Although there has been no reduction in 
the manufacture of gas refrigerators to date, 
there has been a tremendous increase in the 
demand for and sale of gas refrigerators 
during the past three months. Barring un- 
foreseen developments, the Refrigeration 
Committee plans to continue its year-’round 
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sales campaign and sales contest to further 
stimulate the sale of gas refrigerators dur- 
ing the coming year. The committee will 
also analyze the sales results of specialties’ 
crews in comparison with those doing gen- 
eral appliance selling, for the purpose of 
making suitable recommendations to the in- 
dustry on this subject. It will continue the 
publication of reports on effective methods 
of selling gas refrigerators to apartment 
house customers as well as to the replace- 
ment market. 


Water Heating 

The present Water Heating Committee, 
jointly representative of the water heating 
manufacturers and all gas utilities, has ten- 
tatively agreed upon a set of Certified Per- 
formance requirements for automatic gas 
water heaters, but general conditions have 
made it impractical to inaugurate a na- 
tional sales promotion program on this sub- 
ject. 

The Water Heating Committee will con- 
tinue to hold this program pending applica- 
tion, and in the meanwhile will issue bul- 
letins and other material to assist member 
gas companies in educating the customer on 
the need and value of automatic gas water 
heating service. 


Program of House Heating Committee 


One of the most important phases of the 
work projected for the House Heating Com- 
mittee for our 1942 Association year will 
be the promotion of a national program for 
house heating equipment analagous to the 
Certified Performance Range program. In- 
creased building of new homes and pro- 
jected building of new natural gas pipeline 
systems, curtailment of some fuels now 
used for house heating purposes as a de- 
fense act, will give great acceleration to 
the use of gas for house heating purposes 
during the next few years. The growth of 
this vital load upon a permanent basis 
should be a paramount issue for our in- 
dustry. 

The need of our industry for the develop- 
ment and promotion of such a national 
program will be discussed at greater length 
and in further detail by J. G. Tooker, chair- 
man of the House Heating and Winter Air 
Conditioning Committee, and W. L. Seel- 
bach, chairman of the House Heating Divi- 
sion of the Manufacturers Association, in 
the next issue of the MONTHLY. 
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Home Service 

The present plan for holding regional 
home service meetings is functioning in a 
satisfactory manner, and it is the aim of 
the committee to continue along this line. 
Consideration is being given to the im- 
provement of home service records and re- 
ports so as to tie them in more effectively 
with the sales and service of the depart- 
ment. 

A great deal of work has been done to 
develop the most effective presentation of 
CP ranges to our customers. More work 
will be done along this line to apply to the 
dealers as well as to the utilities. 

This committee is also working on ideas 
to further the promotion of the importance 
of adequate hot water service. As work 
progresses on these ideas, it will be sent 
out to members in bulletin form. 

The committee is working hand in hand 
in the national defense program with re- 
spect to the national program on foods and 
nutrition, and as time goes on no doubt 
this phase of the work will be more im- 
portant in all communities. 

The committee will summarize the re- 
sults of surveys made by many companies 
to show the reaction of the users of CP 
ranges, for the guidance of the Promotional 
Committee and of the Requirements Com- 
mittees of the CP range program. 


Window and Store Display Committee 

This committee will continue the prepara- 
tion and publication of the quarterly Win- 
dow and Store Display bulletins which are 
such a valued service of the Association. 
Attention will be devoted to effective store 
display layouts as well as to appliance dis- 
plays. The subject of “Dealer Displays” 
will also be covered more comprehensively 
than has been done in the past. 


Special Promotional Exhibits and Activities 

The committee on this subject will col- 
lect information and illustrations of various 
special promotional exhibits of gas com- 
panies in local fairs, food shows and other 
movements, which will be published in the 
bulletin of the Window and Store Display 
Committee. 


Appliance Financing Committee 


This committee is now completing a sum- 
mary of the present appliance financing 
plans of a large number of typical gas com- 
panies. During the next year it will keep 
in touch with the general trends in install- 
ment selling, as a result of present business 
conditions, and will keep member companies 
informed of these trends by means of a 
series of letters or bulletins. 


Marketing and Economic Research Com- 
mittee 
This committee will encourage gas com- 
panies to conduct their own market studies, 
by giving examples of how this has been 
done economically and effectively by a num- 
ber of companies, and by pointing out the 
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value and need of such surveys. This very 
important subject will be discussed by Hall 
M. Henry, chairman of the committee at the 
Executive Conference. 


Sales and Service Relations Committee 

This committee has laid out a five-point 
program, each step of which is planned to 
develop more effective relations and coop- 
eration between the sales and service de- 
partments of the gas companies. The effect 
of the character of servicing rendered on 
gas refrigerators will be compared with the 
sales of gas refrigerators by dealers as well 
as gas companies. Definite methods of in- 
suring cooperation between sales and serv- 
ice departments will be publicized. 

The progress of cooperative servicing ar- 
rangements between dealers and gas com- 
panies will be studied. The effects of ap- 
pliance gadgets on the sales and servicing 
of gas appliances will be explored. The 
use of servicing men as sources of prospects 
will be developed. 


Committee for Improving Domestic Gas 
Appliances 

This committee which has had charge of 
the preparation of Certified Performance 
Range requirements, and of the Certified 
Performance Water Heating, now pending 
application, will continue its functions in 
these fields. 


Housing and Realty Projects Committee 

This committee which has maintained 
very helpful contact with the various gov- 
ernment Bureaus active in housing projects, 
both defense and otherwise, will continue 
its relations with these bureaus, to insure 
the full consideration of gas appliances and 
gas services in future projects. 


Home Appliance Planning Bureau 

The Home Appliance Planning Bureau 
operated by the secretary and assistant sec- 
retary of the Section will continue its work 


of promoting the use of gas and gas appli- 


ances among the architectural and building 
professions through the use of broadsides, 
pamphlets, booklets and field trips to mem- 
ber gas companies, to assist them in their 
local work with architects and builders. 
With the prospect of 630,000 new homes 
being built in 1941 the work of this bu- 
reau assumes even greater importance than 
during the past year. 


Gas Heating Exhibit 

One additional activity must be added 
for the year 1942, namely a Gas Heating 
Exhibit at the Seventh International Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition, to be held in 
the city of Philadelphia. This exposition 
is held every two years. A very effective 
unified exhibit of gas heating equipment 
was sponsored at the last exposition by the 
Residential Section. Space is reserved to 
permit its resale for the exhibition of typi- 
cal gas heating units by 15 or 20 manu- 
facturers with a central exhibition and deco- 
ration financed by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. A part of the cost of this exhibit 
is borne by the local gas companies in the 
territory where the exposition is held. 


Conclusion 

I have endeavored to summarize in the 
briefest possible manner the plans of each 
of the Residential Section committees for 
the coming year, so that you can consider 
the extent to which they are responsive to 
the present needs of the industry. The pro- 
gtam for each committee has been very care- 
fully worked out and adopted with the 
full realization that some changes may be 
necessary during the course of the year, 
which we cannot foresee at the present time. 

The Residential Section will welcome 
your comments and criticism of the program, 
and most of all we welcome your final ap- 
proval of this program as an indication that 
it will enjoy the full support of your com- 
pany as soon as it is put into operation on 
October 1, 1941. 





Gas Equipment Scores at Home Show 


With an attendance of more than 100,000 people, the annual Home Show in Indianapolis 

was represented by more gas equipment than ever before. The picture above shows part of 

this equipment and the platform where continuous cooking demonstrations were held. Even 
the stately 1941 model home at the show was all gas this year 
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Water Heating Sales 
Survey Completed 


L. HUTCHESON, chairman of the 

. 1940 A. G. A. Water Heating Com- 
mittee, recently announced that the results 
of a survey of gas water heating promotional 
methods had been compiled by the commit- 
tee and made available to the gas industry. 
The study covers the methods of 15 com- 
panies of various sizes and locations who 
accomplished outstanding water heating sell- 
ing jobs in 1939. 

The material has been condensed into 
semi-tabular form for easy reference and 
comparison in a 16 page illustrated pam- 
phlet which is available at American Gas 
Association headquarters for 35¢ a copy, 
F.O.B. New York. The individual reports 
of the 15 companies are supplemented by a 
composite report covering the group. 


New Gas Range Manual 


NEW edition of the Gas Range Service 
Manual is now ready for distribution. 
This new manual covers adjusting, install- 
ing, and servicing instructions for all types 
of domestic gas ranges including the controls 
used on latest models of fully automatic 
ranges, CP ranges, etc. It replaces earlier 
editions which are now considered obsolete. 
The Fourth Edition of the Gas Range 
Service Manual is not a reprinting but an 
entirely new book which your service men 
need. The price, in spite of considerable 
increase in size of the book, is still $1.00 
per copy. 
Orders may be sent to American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


Members of the American Gas Association Refrigeration Committee at the Evansville Coun- 

try Club where the group met for luncheon during business meetings held at the Servel plant. 

Left to right: H. C. Porter, R. J. Canniff, C. S. Stackpole, Charles Davis, C. B. Wilson, 

Louis Ruthenburg, president, Servel, Inc.; O. J. Haagen, B. T. Franck, chairman, A. ]. 

Maloney, George S. Jones, J. L. Johnson, F. H. Trembly, W. S. Redpath, Frank Williams, 
and C. V. Sorenson 


Gas Refrigeration Market 


Shown in Survey 


OOPERATION in the country’s de- 

fense program in every way possible 
by maintenance of consumer business was 
agreed upon by the members of the A. G. A. 
Refrigeration Committee meeting in Evans- 
ville, Ind., as guests of Servel, Inc. The 
meeting was held June 20 with B. T. 
Franck, chairman of the committee and vice- 
president of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas 
Light Co., presiding. 

A high light of the meeting was the pres- 
entation of the results of a survey conducted 
by W. C. Wolff, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Union Gas Co., and chairman of the sub- 
committee on replacement sales showing in- 


Working model kitchen which was featured at the annual Southern California Home Show 
held at the Pan Pacific Auditorium in Los Angeles in June. Gas exhibitors took 4,000 square 


feet of space for the display of modern domestic gas appliances. 


It is estimated that in 


excess of 100,000 people attended the five-day show 
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creased sales opportunities in the apart- 
ment house and replacement markets. 

Mr. Wolff's survey, conducted by him 
among leading gas utilities in the coun- 
try, showed there is a wide potential mar- 
ket opening up for gas refrigeration par- 
ticularly in those areas where extensive re- 
modeling of old apartment house or new 
multiple housing programs are being car- 
ried on. It was also shown that among peo- 
ple replacing out-moded automatic refrig- 
erators a great number favored the gas re- 
frigerator for their next refrigerator. The 
results of the survey have been made avail- 
able to the gas industry in portfolio form. 

Plans for next year’s Committee spon- 
sored gas refrigeration campaign were dis- 
cussed. Arrangements for the “Servel An- 
nual Best Performance Award” honor trip 
to Miami-Nassau-Havana were also dis- 
cussed. 

A luncheon was held for the committee 
at the Evansville Country Club. 


Connecticut Utility Wins 
First Aid Contest 


N a state-wide first aid contest, designed 

to stimulate interest in civilian defense 
training, the Northern Division team of 
The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
won first place in the industrial division 
and tied for first place in all divisions with 
a Connecticut State Police team at the Con- 
necticut Conference on First Aid and Safety, 
sponsored by the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce at the University of Connecticut, 
June 14. 

Members of the C. L. & P. team were: 
Matthew Patterson, Robert Magliora, Stan- 
ley Radziewski, John McGuire and Foster 
Lees. Lees was a substitute for Lester Rund- 
lette who was unable to compete. This team 
was trained by William V. Jones, a member 
of the Power Company Welfare Department, 
who also trained four other Company teams 
in the competition. 
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National Defense Takes Precedence in Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Program for 1942 


HE program of the Industrial and 

Commercial Gas Section for the Asso- 
ciation year 1942 has been developed after 
thorough consideration by the Managing 
Committee and the officers of the Section. 
In developing this program, two problems 
presented themselves. To what extent 
should we concentrate on the use of gas in 
national defense and what phases of non- 
defense activities should be emphasized. It 
was the unanimous decision of the Manag- 
ing Committee that the use of gas in na- 
tional defense should receive first call on 
all Sectional activities, and that the non- 
defense fields should be covered as far as 
this situation allows. 


To Concentrate on “Defense” Gas 


In view of the importance at this time 
of industrial gas in the defense effort, the 
Managing Committee itself and the Ad- 
visory Committee of Past Chairmen will 
take over the work of the present General 
Sales Committee and will concentrate on de- 
fense gas. This will bring the best avail- 
able personnel to work on these problems 
and specialized phases will be assigned by 
this top group to the other committees of 
the Section for more detailed study. For 
instance, defense matters specifically con- 
cerned with the metallurgical applications 
of gas will be handled by the Metal Treat- 
ing and Melting Committee and those re- 
lated to quantity cooking in camps, bases, 
etc., will be handled by the Food Service 
Equipment Committee. Other committees 
will receive similarly suitable assignments. 

Non-defense activities will be covered 
by committee work in the order of their 
importance. It is, of course, impossible 
for the Section to organize committees on 
all of the industrial and commercial uses 
of gas. There are many specialized applica- 
tions that are quite important and which 
represent considerable business, but which 
are not widespread enough to be of in- 
terest to more than a limited number of 
our members. Many of these subjects will 
be treated in convention and conference 
papers, prepared by individuals, instead of 
by committee reports. 

The entire program is based on sales 
promotion and better utilization of gas in 


* President, Atlanta Gas Light Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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business and industry. Progress in utiliza- 
tion has been very rapid recently and will 
continue to increase, particularly under the 
impetus of the defense movement. During 
the current year closer cooperation with 
the manufacturers of industrial and com- 
mercial gas equipment has been established 
by the Section, but the situation still exists 
whereby the Association of Gas Appliance 


The accompanying summary 
of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section’s program for 
the Association year 1941-1942 
was presented at a meeting of 
the A. G. A. Sales Council in 
Cleveland, May 21. 














and Equipment Manufacturers does not 
catry on promotional activities in the non- 
residential field. The entire burden, there- 
fore, rests on the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section. It is expected that this 
situation will be improved during the com- 
ing year. 

For the 1942 Association year, the Sec- 
tion’s program, to be carried out by the 
officers and Managing Committee, under 
authority of the Executive Board, is as 
follows: 


Committees 
Managing 
Advisory 
Nominations 
Program 
National Industrial Advertising 
Advisory Committee on Publicity 
Displays at National Industrial Expositions 
Use of Gas in National Defense 
Gas Engine Power 
Metal .Treating and Melting 
Food Service Equipment 
Industrial and Commercial Space Heating 
Volume Water Heating 
Commercial Refrigeration 
Summer Air Conditioning 
(Joint Committee with Residential Sec- 
tion) 
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The business of these committees is as 
follows: 

The Managing Committee will direct and 
review the activities of the Section and, to- 
gether with the Advisory Committee of 
Past Chairmen, will concentrate on prob- 
lems that concern the use of gas in Na- 
tional Defense. 

The Committee on Nominations will can- 
vass the Section’s membership and nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing Association 
year. 

Preparation of programs for the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Sessions, Lunch- 
eon, etc., at the Annual Convention, the 
Natural Gas Convention, the Industrial Gas 
Sales Conference, and the Hotel, Restaurant 
and Commercial Sales Conference will be 
handled by the Program Committee. The 
Managing Committee has authorized the 
officers of the Section to select the cities 
where the two sales conferences will be 
held. Papers presented at the conventions 
and conferences are distributed to gas com- 
panies, equipment manufacturers, individ- 
ual members of the Section and others. 


Industrial Gas Advertising 

The National Industrial and Commercial 
Advertising Committee of the Section, oper- 
ating in conjunction with the Association's 
Committee on National Advertising, will 
continue to plan and supervise the industrial 
and commercial gas portions of the national 
advertising campaign. In conjunction with 
the advertising agency the committee will 
make continual studies regarding regular 
and specialized types of magazine adver- 
tising suitable for telling the industry's 
story in selected magazines. The expenses 
of this committee's activities are provided 
by the national advertising fund. 

Publicity activities will continue to em- 
brace the preparation and placing with lead- 
ing trade, business and technical magazines 
in important customer classifications various 
articles, reports, illustrations, etc. of a 
descriptive, technical and promotional na- 
ture. This work will be supplemented by 
distribution of reprints, reports, etc., to in- 
terested groups within our industry. The 
interchange of gas company direct mail 
advertising and publicity material published 
by companies represented on the Managing 
and Advisory Committees will be continued. 
The industrial and commercial publicity 
work is handled by a full-time staff writer. 





It is planned to continue cooperative dis- 
plays and exhibits in national industrial 
and commercial expositions conducted by 
our more important customer groups. The 
outstanding success of the gas exhibits at 
such expositions as the National Metal Ex- 
position, the National Hotel Exposition, the 
National Restaurant Exposition and the Na- 
tional Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering have made these cooperative 
gas displays and exhibits important fea- 
tures of these expositions, and valuable 
sales and promotional aids to gas com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers. These 
displays are planned and conducted under 
the supervision of the Committee on Dis- 
plays at National Industrial Expositions. 

The general features of the widespread 
extensive uses of industrial and commercial 


gas for national defense will be studied and 
reported on by the Committee on Use of 
Gas in National Defense. Part of this 
committee’s duties will be the preparation 
and distribution of technical and semi- 
technical service letters on different phases 
of the use of gas in national defense. 

The Gas Engine Power Committee will 
again prepare and publish the annual 
A. G. A. Census of Gas Engines. This cen- 
sus, now in its fifth year, includes very com- 
plete data on the number, size and type 
of engines connected to the lines of natural 
gas companies and in addition includes data 
on engine manufacturer companies’ ship- 
ments of the various types of engines. This 
is the only data of its kind published. 

The Gas Engine Power Committee will 
also conduct investigations on sales methods 





Industrial Gas Exhibit Is Magnet at 
Western Metal Congress 


Partial view of gas exhibit at the Western Metal Exposition 


T would be surprising, in view of the 

present all absorbing defense effort and 
the part that metals are playing in it, if 
the annual Western Metal Exposition and 
Congress, held this year in the Pan-Pacific 
Auditorium in Los Angeles, May 19-23, 
had not been one of the best attended and 
most successful ever staged. Total attend- 
ance at the five-day exposition was 39,212, 
which exceeded by a substantial margin the 
attendance at the last western metal ex- 
position held in Los Angeles. All avail- 
able exhibit space was occupied, and 178 
exhibitors participated. More than 6000 of 
the leading engineers from over the coun- 
try attended the various technical sessions. 

The technical sessions, naturally, were 
concerned almost exclusively with the metal 
industries cooperation in the national de- 
fense program. Contributions by engineers 
and technical men were exceptionally fine 
and many were recognized as of outstand- 
ing value to the metal industry. 


Gas industry participation, as in past 
shows, was a prominent feature of the ex- 
position. Space was provided jointly by the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section of 
the American Gas Association, the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, the Natural Gas Bu- 
reau, and Southern California and Southern 
Counties Gas companies. This was al- 
lotted to leading firms manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and selling gas metal melting and 
heat-treating equipment and air condition- 
ing appliances in the West for the display 
of their wares. The importance of gas in 
metal treating was demonstrated promi- 
nently and dramatically and the combined 
industrial gas exhibit attracted its full 
share of attention throughout the period of 
the Exposition. 

E. M. de Remer, Frank Weiss, and Otto 
C. Mauthe of the Southern California Gas 
Co. and Charles L. Ferry of Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., made the arrangements and 
were in charge of the display. 
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and maintenance procedures, as well as 
certain technical studies. Of the latter, out- 
standing studies will include high tempera- 
ture engine cooling and waste heat recovery 
methods. 

The Metal Treating and Melting Com- 
mittee will continue as before its investiga- 
tions into problems in this important field, 
and will confine all of its activities to metal 
treating in national defense industries. The 
work will include both the ferrous: and 
nonferrous fields. 


Food Service Equipment 

Many changes are taking place in the 
Food Service Equipment field, and these 
changes affect gas as well as competitive 
fuels. The big over-all trend in quantity 
cookery has been the gradual substitution of 
specialized apparatus built for specialized 
cooking and baking instead of depending 
on heavy-duty ranges and broilers for prac- 
tically all operations. This has brought forth 
a vast number of special devices such as 
grills, deep fat fryers, coffee brewers, dry 
steam tables, etc. The bugs have been got- 
ten out of most of these new appliances in 
the last few years, and we now have the 
most complete line of modern, attractive 
and efficient commercial gas equipment we 
have every had. The Food Service Equip- 
ment Committee will work on problems 
presented by these trends and changes, and 
will continue to gather, analyze and dis- 
tribute data on successful sales methods in 
this field. 

Sales and technical subjects in the large 
and growing field of industrial and com- 
mercial space heating will be studied by 
the Committee on Industrial and Commer- 
cial Space Heating. Emphasis will be 
placed on space heating of buildings erected 
or altered for national defense production. 


Volume Water Heating 


The Volume Water Heating Committee 
will complete its thorough investigation of 
the possibilities of gas-heated water in me- 
chanical dish, glass and silverware washers 
of both the batch and continuous types. The 
use of this apparatus in food service estab- 
lishments is rapidly growing and, besides 
the normal problems that have arisen, are 
those created by new and stricter sanitation 
laws and regulations. This committee has 
been a leader in the 180° water movement 
for sanitation and sterilization and it in- 
tends to maintain that leadership. Upon 
completion of the work on dishwashers, the 
committee will concentrate on another spe- 
cific problem, rather than attempt to gen- 
eralize in the rather broad field of hot wa- 
ter in business and industry. 

The* Commercial Refrigeration Commit- 
tee will conduct promotional work in this 
field within the limitations of the supply 
of machines and the sales policies of the 
manufacturer. 

The Joint Committee on Summer Air 
Conditioning in cooperation with the Resi- 
dential Section will continue to supervise 
the summer air conditioning research proj- 
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ect at the A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, 
and will act as the working group of the 
General Committee of Executives on Sum- 
mer Air Conditioning. Apparatus, mar- 
kets, competition and sales methods will re- 
ceive the committee's attention. 

Service Letters—concentrating on sub- 
jects pertaining to the use of gas in national 
defense—will be issued for the information 
and use of our members from time to time, 
and it is expected that the Commercial 
Cooking Handbook will be completed and 
published during the year. Special sub- 
jects will be handled as they come up, or 
as directed by the Managing Committee. 
Contact work with our members and with 
organizations that represent different classes 
of our customers is included in the pro- 
gram. Committee reports, bulletins, copies 
of convention and conference papers, engi- 
neering and sales data will be published 
through the year, and distributed. 

The broad scope of industrial and com- 
mercial gas, with its many specialized and 
widely divergent classifications, and the 
literally thousands of different pieces of 
equipment being manufactured and being 
engineered into specific installations, makes 
the work of the Section complicated. The 
Managing Committee believes, however, that 
the above program is a complete one and 
will cover the matters of most importance. 

The incoming officers have selected most 
of the chairmen for the several committees, 
and membership for the committees will be 
selected in consultation with these chair- 
men. It is earnestly requested that each 
company allow any men in its organization 
who might be invited to serve on a commit- 
tee to do so, and to support him in his 
work during the year. The Section pledges 
that the number of meetings will be kept 
to a minimum, and welcomes volunteers 
from all companies to work on any of the 
committees. 


“Friendly Neighbors,” Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Com 


display, does a powerful public relations job—both locally and pan-American-wise—by tying 

up the customer's use of gas with the product—gas-roasted Golden West brand coffee. 

An ever-growing number of gas companies are utilizing this effective method of cooperating 
with their customers while promoting the use of gas in industry and commerce 
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Inspection Trips Feature Mid-West 
Industrial Gas Meeting 


PWARD of 70 industrial gas engineers 

and associates of the Mid-West, in- 
cluding eight states and Canada, took part 
in a two-day meeting of the Mid-West In- 
dustrial Gas Sales Council at Rock Island, 
Ill., in May. With George L. Ballard, 
chairman of the council, presiding, the 
meeting focussed attention on the part gas 
is playing in the increased industrial tempo 
of the nation. 

James J. Offutt, ceramic engineer, A. P. 
Green Firebrick Co., Mexico, Mo., opened 
the meeting with a valuable paper on ‘‘Se- 
lecting Refractories for Gas-Fired Industrial 
Furnaces.” His talk was supplemented by a 
moving picture in technicolor entitled ‘“Be- 
hind the Firing Line.” R. J. Cowan, metal- 
lurgist, Surface Combustion Corp., pre- 
sented an able paper on “Furnace Design 
and Utilization” which dovetailed with Mr. 
Offutt’s presentation. 

Following a luncheon meeting at the 
Fort Armstrong Hotel, a detailed study of 
the “Development of Straight Line Curves 
for Straight Forward Solution of Industrial 
Gas Burning Problems” was presented by 
Slade B. Gamble, National Machine Works, 
Chicago. Actual operations of flame hard- 
ening being performed on various pieces 
were shown in a movie “Flame Hardening 
with Gas” which was presented in conjunc- 
tion with a talk by Jack A. Smith, Selas 
Company, Chicago. The first day’s session 
concluded with a talk by Gordon William, 
metallurgist, Deere and Co. 

At a dinner meeting that evening, with 
George Uhlmeyer as toastmaster and Rob- 
ert Lind as co-host, the following speakers 
were introduced. Brig. Gen. Norman S. 


Ramsey, commandant of Rock Island Arse- 
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any's up-to-the-minute gas window 
























Speakers at the banquet of the Mid-West council. 
Left to right, standing: George L. Ballard, chair- 
man, R. B. MacDonald, H. Bornstein, and James 
Allen. Seated: G. A. Ublmeyer, L. J. Applequist, 

and Brig. Gen. Norman F. Ramsey 


nal; R. B. McDonald, president, Peoples 
Power Co., Rock Island; Hyman Bornstein, 
chief metallurgist, Deere and Co.; James 
Allen, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago; and Leonard J. Applequist, past State 
Commander of the American Legion. 

General Ramsey told of the contribution 
of gas fuel to the production in all depart- 
ments at the arsenal and commended the 
American Gas Association for making sci- 
entific surveys which enabled government 
and industry to adopt gas to modern indus- 
trial needs, especially in the vital national 
defense program. 

The second day’s session was devoted to 
a series of inspection trips beginning with 
the Rock Island Arsenal where the latest 
U. S. Army tanks and anti-tank guns were 
viewed. After seeing the arsenal, the dele- 
gates visited the Farmall Works of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company where gas 
performs many jobs. 

Dividing into two groups during the 
afternoon, one visited the plow works of the 
John Deere Company at Moline while the 
other inspected the harvester works of the 
same company in East Moline. Both groups 
saw many interesting examples of the prac- 
tical application of gas to large scale manu- 
facturing. A side trip was made by sev- 
eral engineers through the Rock Island 
Metal Foundry. 





Samuel H. Corson Dies 


AMUEL H. CORSON, office manager of 
the Main Line Division, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, died suddenly at his 
home on May 11. He was 54 years old. 
A pioneer in the establishment of utility 
service in the area where he spent his last 
few years, Mr. Corson had completed more 
than 35 years of continuous employment 
with the Philadelphia company. He was a 
member of the American Gas Association. 






























Copy-cat idea for manufacturers of gas fat fryers and broil- 
ers. “Why not,” writes C. G. S., “rate gas quantity cookery ap- 
pliances in terms of the food they will cook properly per hour— 
rather than in pounds of fat or inches of grille space? It'll mean 
more to the customer, as some of our good competitors are al- 
ready demonstrating.” e 





Just 10 years ago the first paper on gas summer air condi- 
tioning was presented. Considering that the art started from 
scratch, it has taken less time to “get under weigh” than other 
major gas utilization developments we could mention. 


o 


“Applause and encore” to Surface Combustion for combining 
into a single and distinctly newsworthy heat treating furnace, 
three great ideas—radiant-tube heating, Char-mo atmosphere, 
and rotary-hearth mechanics. Developed for a Cleveland gear 
maker, the unit already has been ordered in triplicate by a De- 
troit automobile producer. Such a brand of “quality” improve- 
ment in gas equipment in the midst of today’s war-fever, de- 
serves more than one encore. 


Your correspondent has taken the title of this column seri- 
ously—decided that “Going Ahead with Industrial Gas” is a 
good idea—has “gone ahead” to a new job in industrial gas with 
The Selas Company (as of July first). So, fellas, thanks for your 
ears. We hope you will continue to tune in on this wave length. 





‘S about time we let the manufacturers know we appreciate 
the selling job they’re doing for us (purely unselfishly, of 
course) in the advertising pages of the trade press. F’rinstance, 
take a recent copy of INSTITUTIONS—ten ads for modern gas 
quantity cookery in one issue—S.G.E., Lion Specialties, Blodgett, 
Masterchef, Anetsberger, Peerless, Roberstshaw, Pitman, Glass 
Coffee Brewer, and Ershler & Krukin. 


& 


Study for Selling: “The Heating of Billets for Shell Forging,” 
W. Trinks, INDUSTRIAL HEATING, December, pp. 1155-62; 
“Case Hardening,” John F. Wyzalek, HEAT TREATING & 
FORGING, May, pp. 237-40; “Improved Radiant-Tube Strip 
Annealing Furnace,” STEEL, April 14, 66-9; “Air Conditioning 
for Air Defense,” Harold S. Birkett, HEATING & VENTILAT- 
ING, April, pp. 15-9; “Heat Treating Aircraft Tubing,” H. R. 
Lewis, THE IRON AGE, April 3, pp. 43. 


e 


There's one born every year—we mean those car- 
toon characters used in gas advertising to personify 
our product. The 1941 contribution is Brooklyn 
Union’s “Handy Heat,” shown herewith. So far 

m4 we've spotted him on billboard, and in direct-by- 
mail in behalf of industrial water heating and quan- 

tity cookery. We commend the direct-mail as better than aver- 
age—we reserve judgment on “Handy Heat” (’til he’s off the 

bottle anyway). e 





The Volume Water Heating Committee has been saying it, 
you've been saying it, public health officers have been saying it, 
and the dishwasher people have been saying it—but now, at last, 
the restaurant folks themselves are saying it to each other. We 
quote from the April AMERICAN RESTAURANT on “How to 
Get the Most Out of Your Dishwasher” (p. 72): “For the great- 
est possible degree of sterilization, rinse water should be main- 
tained at a temperature of 180 degrees F. or over.” 


o 


100% in Northern California. Writes Joe Gumz, Pacific Gas 
and Electric, “We can be justly proud of the way natural gas in 
our territory is aiding the Defense Program. Every new military 
camp or air base in our area where gas is available is completely 
supplied, and, in addition, practically all of the fuel require- 
ments of the several new shipyards are being taken care of with 
natural gas.” e 


The first two color add ever to appear in INSTITUTIONS is 
by Garland. INSTITUTIONS has the largest circulation in the 
food service field. 








The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section, J. P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice- 
chairman, announces that full-page advertisements will appear in 
the trade and business magazines listed below during the month 
of August. These advertisements, which will appear in 16 publi- 
cations reaching a total audience of 288,587, are prepared in co- 
operation with the Committee on National Advertising as a part 
of the Association's national advertising campaign. 


General Manufacturing 


BUSINESS WEEK (August 23—% page ad)—Let today’s high speed 
Gas equipment help step-up your production. 


Ceramic Industry 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY—Good! We've cut down on rejects. I knew 
that modern Gas equipment would do the trick. 


Food Industry 


FOOD INDUSTRIES—Yes Sir, it PAYS to use Gas for all Heat Proc- 
essing of Foods. 
BAKERS HELPER (Aug. 16)—Here’s one Insurance Policy that 
BAKERS WEEKLY (Aug. 30) doesn’t call for premiums! Modern 
Gas equipment is your insurance of 
speed, flexibility, close control and 
economy. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL ADVERTISING FOR AUGUST 









Metals Industry 


THE IRON AGE (Aug. 14)—Good! We've cut down on rejects. I 
STEEL (Aug. 11) knew that modern Gas equipment 
METALS & ALLOYS would do the trick. 

METAL PROGRESS 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 





Hotel and Restaurant Field 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT—The decorations may bring them in... 
but it’s the chef who brings them back—and chefs know how 
important modern Gas equipment is in maintaining food 
quality. 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT—I must have better food and less waste! 
With Gas alone we have close control, speed, clean heat and 
economy. ; 

CHAIN STORE AGE (Fountain and Restaurant Section)—yYes Sir, it 
pays to use Gas for Counter Cooking. 


Processing Field 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING—Good! We've cut 
down on rejects. I knew that modern Gas equipment would 
do the trick. 
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Bibliography on National Defense and Air Raid 
Precautions for Public Utilities 


Compiled by Luis Hitt, Librarian, American Gas Association 


With the Assistance of Josephine I. Greenwood, Librarian, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; Alma C. Mitchill, Librarian, Public Service 


Electric & Gas Co. 


Air Raid Precautions 


Items indicated by a + are references available at A. G. A. Headquarters, 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y., which may be copied at cost—25¢ per photostatic page. 
Items selected as having specific application, as contrasted with those of a more 
general nature, have been marked with an *. 

The following journal titles are those of British publications: BCGA Gas 
Bulletin, Chemistry and Industry, Economist, Electrical Review, Electrician, En- 
gineer, Engineering, Gas Journal, Gas Times, Gas World, Institution of Gas 


Engineers Transactions. 


GAS INDUSTRY REFERENCES 

+*Air raid damage and how it affects 
the gas industry—D. L. Dickson—Gas 
Times, December 14, 1940: 20-22; Same. 
Gas World, December 21, 1940: 258-9; 
American Gas Journal, February 1941: 33-5. 

+*Air raid precautions (From presidential 
address of Thomas Reynolds)—Gas Jour- 
nal, April 3, 1940: 36. 

+Air raid precautions (From annual re- 
port of the Council)—Institution of Gas 
Engineers Trans. 1938-39: 887-8. As fol- 
lows: 

“The Institution, through its Joint Light- 
ing Committee and its Gas Works Safety 
Rules Committee, has continued to keep in 
touch with the appropriate Government De- 
partments in regard to technical matters 
concerning Air Raid Precautions by Gas 
Undertakings. 

“On 30th September, 1938, in view of 
the existing tension in international rela- 
tions, memoranda relating to ‘An Experi- 
mental Installation of War-Time Lighting 
at Gas Works’ and ‘A Method of Extin- 
guishing Fires in Gas Mains’ were circu- 
lated by the Institution to all Gas Under- 
takings in Great Britain.” 

tAir raid precautions (From first report 
of Technical Committee—Communication 
234)—Institution of Gas Engineers Trans. 
1939-40. As follows: 

“The committee has continued to review 
matters pertaining to Air Raid Precautions 
in particular relation to pipes and gas dis- 
tribution systems. Attention is drawn to a 
booklet entitled *'Notes on Town Gas for 
Air Raid Wardens,’ originally prepared by 
the London Regional Gas Centre, and sub- 
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sequently revised and reprinted by The In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers (Publication No. 
227), and to a confidential memorandum on 
certain effects of air raid damage to gas 
mains in the London region, submitted by 
the London Regional Gas Centre and circu- 
lated by the Institution to all Gas Under- 
takings.”” Same. Gas Journal, December 18, 
1940: 510. 

+Air raid precautions and lighting—T. 
Wilkie—Gas Journal, September 7, 1938: 
599, 601-3; Discussion. September 14, 
1938: 679, 681. 

+*A.R.P. and the gas industry; experi- 
mental black-out—F. C. Sheriff—Gas Jour- 
nal, February 2, 1938: 309-12. 

+*A.R.P. and the gas industry; protection 
of gas works from bombs and the public 
from escaping gas—J. Mitchell—Gas Jour- 
nal, March 16, 1938: 797-8. 

+Air raid precautions as applied to coke 
ovens—Gas World, August 5, 1939: 101-4. 

Air raid precautions for gas plants. Maat- 
regelen bij de gasbedrijven genomen in 
verband met de luchtbescherming—J. W. 
Meuser Bourgognion—Het Gas, February 
15, 1940: 59-64 (Holland). 

+Air raid precautions; invention to iso- 
late a gas, steam, or fluid main in a case of 
emergency from a distant point—H. Bott— 
Gas Journal, April 12, 1939: 98. 

+*Air raid precautions; method of ex- 
tinguishing fires in gas mains (From second 
report of Pipes Committee—Communication 
192)—Institution of Gas Engineers Trans. 
1938-39: 511-15; Same. Gas Journal, No- 
vember 9, 1938: 450-2. 

+*A.R.P. and your showrooms—W. R. 
Oliver—Gas Journal, September 6, 1939: 
556-7. 
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+*A.R.P. “Glass”; the teaching of prac- 
tical experience—BCGA Gas Bulletin, Oc- 
tober-November, 1940: 83. 

+A.R.P. notes; British standard specifica- 
tions (British Standards Association )—Gas 
Journal, September 13, 1939: 602. 

+Air raid warning device; pressure oper- 
ated electric alarm attached to gas service— 
Gas Journal, February 22, 1939: 487. 

+*Authentic information secured in Brit- 
ain by American observers (pamphlet )— 
National Technological Civil Protection 
Committee—April, 1941—16 pp. (Copies 
may be secured from C. A. Reves. Poly- 
gtaphic Company, 310 East 45th St., New 
York, N. Y., at 10¢ each, postage free, 
cash with the order.) 

+*Authentic information principally based 
on questions prepared by the National 
Technological Civil Protection Committee; 
additional information on protection of city 





® Since the present War started, 
committees of the Technical Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and some of our members 
have been noting, and reviewing 
where possible, information re- 
lating to its effect upon the gas 
companies and other utilities in 
the affected areas. 

® The natura! result is a bibliog- 
raphy and by means of informa- 
tion furnished from a great va- 
riety of sources the Association’s 
librarian has prepared this se- 
lected bibliography for the in- 
formation of the industry. 
Another is in course of prepara- 
tion and will deal with utiliza- 
tion and some of the more gen- 
eral matters relating to national 
defense not now included within 
the scope of air raid precautions. 


Dorr P. Hartson 
Chairman, Technical Section 














gas works and distribution systems in Eng- 
land—June, 1941—5 pp. (mimeo). 

+*Bagging off large gas mains in emer- 
gency in connection with air raid precaution 
measures—R. G. Marsh—Gas Journal, No- 
vember 16, 1938: 560, 563. 

+Blackout and street lighting. Verdunk- 
lung und strassenbeleuchtung—W. Knauss 
—Gas und Wasserfach, March 9-16, 1940: 
112-15, 126-8 (Germany). 

+*Blackout of gas plants. Het tegengaan 
van lichtuitstraling op gasfabrieken—J. G. 
De Voogd & A. Van der Linden—Het Gas, 
October 1, 1940: 296-300 (Holland). 

Bomb on gas holder—Gas World, De- 
cember 14, 1940: 251. 

+Brigton Utilities pool their A.R.P. emer- 
gency services; gas, electricity, and water— 
Gas Journal, November 1, 1939: 229-30. 

+Britain ready for air raids—Gas Age, 
May 9, 1940: 74. 

+*Camouflage—E. Townsend—Gas Jour- 
nal, July 26, 1939: 227-8. 

+Carrying conviction for gas; water heat- 
ers in the service of A.R.P.—Gas Journal, 
June 5, 1940: 478. 

Damaged mains and their repair—A. H. 
Burton—Gas World, September 16, 1939: 
215. 

+Darkening of gas and waterworks by 
the luminescent method. Verdunkelung von 
gas und wasserwerken nach dem lumines- 
zenzverfahren—N. Riehl & E. A. Fick— 
Gas und Wasserfach, December 2, 1939: 
781-3 (Germany). 

+Distribution’s part in national defense— 
T. J. Strickler—(Address before A. G. A. 
Distribution Conf., April, 1941) Amer. Gas 
Jrl., May, 1941: 9-11. 

+Effective cooperation (Editorial )—Gas 
Journal, December 18, 1940: 503. 

+*Emergency flooding of holder mains in 
the event of a holder being damaged in an 
air raid—J. E. Stanier—Gas Journal, April 
5, 1939: 48. 

+*Emergency repair of cast iron mains— 
W. Boden—Gas Times, March 1, 1941: 14- 
15; Same. American Gas Journal, May, 
1941: 53-4. 

+*Extinguishing flame and repairing gas 
holders—Leonird Bott—Gas Journal, April 
2, 1941: 15-16. 

+Fire extinguishers and A.R.P.—Gas 
Times, April 12, 1941: 24. 

Fire Fighting; details of the government's 
compulsory scheme—Gas World, January 
25, 1941: 47. 

Gallantry at gas works—Gas World, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941: 78. 

+Gas A.R.P. signs—Gas Journal, June 12, 
1940: 546. 

Gas holders in flames—Gas World, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941: 78. 

+Gas in war areas; experience of a vital 
industry under fire—Alexander Forward— 
American Gas Association Monthly. De- 
cember 1940: 420-2. 

+*Gas industry and national defense— 
A. Gordon King—(Address before Society 
of Gas Lighting )—February 13, 1941 (Incl. 
appendices ). 

+Gas main damage during air raids; meth- 
ods of shutting off supply—A.R.G. Ken- 


neth—Gas World, October 28, 1939: 299- 
300. Same. Gas Journal, October 25, 1939: 
182-3. 

Gas undertakings and the “Blitz’”—Gas 
World, December 21, 1940: 256-7. 

+Gas water heating for A.R.P. purposes— 
Gas Journal, October 18, 1939: 124-5. 

+Gas workers play heroic part in saving 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—Gas Times, September 
21, 1940: 24; Same. American Gas Asso- 
ciation Monthly, December, 1940: 433; 
American Gas Journal, November, 1940: 65. 

+Heating of air-raid shelters—Gas Jour- 
nal, November 6, 1940: 249-50. 

+It does happen (Editorial)—-Gas Jour- 
nal, September 4, 1940: 403; Same. Ameri- 
can Gas Journal, October, 1940: 40. 

+*Linoleum and incendiary bombs—Gas 
Journal, July 31, 1940: 192 (Short item). 

+*Measures for air raid protection for 
gas and water distribution systems of cities. 
Luftschutz—massnahmen fiir die gas und 
wasserverteilungsnetze der stidte—Eugen 
Landel—Gas und Wasserfach, July 30, 1938: 
566-8 (Germany). 

Minimum standards for fire prevention— 
Gas World, April, 1941: 188. 

+Modified gas lighting in the blackout. 
Die gas-luftschutz — richtbeleuchtung— Max 
Klare—Gas und Wasserfach, March 2, 
1940: 102-8 (Germany). 

+No gas explosion (holder hit)—Gas 
Times, August 3, 1940: 9. 

+*Notes on town gas for air raid wardens 
—Institution of Gas Engineers—Publication 
227—November, 1940—7 pp. 

+*Preparing and furnishing air raid pro- 
tection in gas works and coke oven plants. 
Aufbau und ausgestaltung des werkluf- 
tschutzes in gaswerken und kokereien—R. 
Mezger and W. Schairer—Gas und Wasser- 
fach, April 17, 1937: 248-56 (Germany). 

Protection of utility property against sa- 
botage—A. P. Kitchin—American Gas As- 
sociation Natural Gas Section Proceedings 
1941. 

+*Protective measures for gas undertak- 
ings against a national emergency—J. H. 
Williams—Gas Journal, October 4, 1939: 
24-6, 29-30, 35-6 (Rather comprehensive 
A.R.P. instructions written before hostili- 
ties). 

t*Repairing holder damage—Gas Jour- 
nal, September, 1940: 531 (Short ill. item). 

+*Science of camouflage—E. M. Pool— 
Gas Journal, October 16, 1940: 110, 113. 

+Simple means for the remote extinction 
and relighting of public lights in case of 
alarm—C. Delahaye and V. Jean—Gas 
Journal, October 19, 1938: 187-8. 

+Simple method of operating gas fired 
furnaces during an air raid warning—Gas 
Times, March 29, 1941: 15. 

+Special lacquers for light suppression— 
Gas Journal, September 13, 1939: 602 
(Short item). 

+Technical Section and national de- 
fense—A. Gordon King—(Address before 
A. G. A. Distribution Conf., April, 1941) 
Amer. Gas Jrl., May, 1941: 11-13. 

+*Use of grease for emergency shut-off 
of small low-pressure mains—R. C. Hol- 
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combe—Gas Age, June 19, 1941: 15, 34-5. 
—See also—American Gas Association 
MONTHLY, July-August, 1941: H. B. An- 
dersen. 

+War and the gas plant—A. M. Salis- 
bury—Gas Age, December 5, 1940: 17-18. 

+War makes a difference in British gas 
tanks (Short item)—Public Utility Fort., 
March 13, 1941: 336. 

+Warming and ventilating plant for air- 
raid shelters—Gas Journal, December 4, 
1940: 419. 

Working of gas furnaces during an alert; 
valve to shut off supply—Engineer, Febru- 
ary 28, 1941: 148. 

Working under emergency conditions— 
Gas World, January 13, 1940: 16-18. 


BRITISH OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS— 


publ. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don. 

It should be noted that a selection of 
certain of the following items, indicated by 
a J, are available in sets at $2.50, at The 
British Library of Information, 620 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 

+Civil Defence Act, 1939—105 pp.—60¢. 

+Statutory Rules and Orders, 1939, No. 
920—Air raid shelters for persons working 
in factories, mines and commercial build- 
ings—Revised Code (Section 13 of the Civil 
Defence Act, 1939)—1940—34 pp.—15¢ 


A R P Handbooks— 

(No. 1—Personal protection against gas 
—15¢. 

(No. 2—First aid and nursing for gas 
casualties—10¢. 

No. 3—Medical treatment of gas casual- 
ties—15¢. 

(No. 4—Decontamination of materials— 
15¢. 

(No. 4A—Decontamination of clothing, 
including oilskin anti-gas clothing and 
equipment, from blister gases—10¢. 

+9.No. 5—Structural defence—1939—58 
pp.—60¢. 

+No. 5A—Bomb-resisting shelters—1939 
—10 pp.—15¢. 

+No. 9—Incendiary bombs and fire pre- 
cautions—1940—59 pp.—15¢. 

+YNo. 10—Training and work of first aid 
parties—1939—52 pp.—15¢. 

+YNo. 11—Camouflage of large installa- 
tions—1939—15 pp.—10¢. 

(No. 12—Air raid precautions for ani- 
mals—10¢. 


A R P Memoranda— 

+INo. 1—Organisation of air raid casual- 
ties services—1939—32 pp.—15¢. 

+fINo. 2—Rescue parties and clearance of 
debris—1939—10 pp.—5¢. 

+9No. 3—Organisation of decontamina- 
tion services—S¢. 

+9No. 4—Organisation of the aid raid 
wardens’ services—1939—19 pp.—5¢. 

+9No. 6—Local communications and re- 
porting of air raid damage—1939—49 pp. 
-——15¢. 

+No. 7—Personnel requirements for aif 


raid general and fire precautions services, — 
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and the police service—1938—11 pp.—5¢. 
+No. 9—Notes on training and exercises 
—1939—11 pp.—5¢. 

+No. 11—Gas detection and identifica- 
tion service—1939—12 pp.—10¢. 

+No. 12—Protection of windows in 
commercial and industrial buildings—1940 
—36 pp.—10¢. 

+Care and custody of equipment—1940— 
48 pp. 

+.No. 13—Inspection and repair of res- 
pirators and oilskin clothing—s¢. 

No. 14—Domestic surface shelters— 
10¢. 

*+No. C 1—Air raid precautions for gas 
undertakings—1938—35 pp.—15¢. 

*+No. C 2—Air raid precautions for 
electricity undertakings—1938—33 pp.— 
15¢. 

*+No. C 3—Air raid precautions for wa- 
ter undertakings—1936—26 pp.—15¢. 

(Note: The last three of the above Mem- 
oranda may only be secured by writing to 
the Ministry of Home Security, Whitehall, 
London.) 


A R P Pamphlets— 

+Training of air raid wardens—1939— 
11 pp.—5¢. 

+War-time lighting restrictions; lights 
carried by road vehicles—1939—7 pp.—5¢. 

+fYour home as an air raid shelter— 
1940—24 pp.—10¢. 

(Air raids; what you must know; what 
you must do—10¢. 

{Anti-gas protection of babies and young 
children—5¢. 


Training Manuals— 

No. 1—Basic training in air raid pre- 
cautions—15¢. 

No. 2—Manual for officers responsible 
for A R P training—15¢. 

tAir raid precautions; in ten parts 
(book)—Reprinted by permission of the 
Controller of His Britannic Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Ofice—first American edition 1941 
—Chemical Publ. Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—296 pp.—$3.00. (Note: This book in- 
cludes Handbook No. 5, and Memoranda 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13 and “Care 
and custody of equipment.” ) 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


Aerial bombardment protection studied by 
several government agencies—Eng. News 
Rec., October 3, 1940: 443. 

Aerial warfare in Polish-German cam- 
paign—S. Bogalski—Engineer, April 26, 
1940: 396. 

Air conditioning of air raid precaution 
shelters—J. W. Harvey—Refrig. Eng., Jan- 
uary, 1940: 19-20. 

Air conditions in air-raid shelters—Engi- 
neering, October 6, 1939: 389-90. 

Air defense experts are worried about 
“blast"”—Science News-Letter, September 2, 
1939: 148. 

Air raid damage and munitions produc- 


tion—Engineering, November 15, 1940: 
382, 
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Air raid damage in London—D. Bondy— 
Eng. News Rec., February 27, 1941: 317. 

Air raid precautions—Economist, De- 
cember 9, 1939: 370. 

+*Air raid precautions—Mechanical En- 
gineering, February, 1940: 151-4. 

Air raid precautions; an engineering 
problem—W. J. Quentin—Civil Engineer- 
ing, October, 1939: 597-600. 

Air raid precautions and electricity under- 
takings; abstracts—J. M. Kennedy—Elec. 
Review, June 9, 1939: 826-7. 

A.R.P. and water undertakings—G. Berry 
& A. Boothman—Amer. Water Works Assn. 
Jrl., April, 1941: 779-83; Discussion. pp. 
783-6. 

Air raid precautions equipment—Elec. 
Review, October 20, 27, November 10, 17, 
& December 1, 1939: 527, 556-7, 618, 
652 & 710. 

+A.R.P. for America—Business Week, 
October 26, 1940: 24, 26. 

Air raid precautions in factories—Engi- 
neering, October 4, 1940: 272. 

+*Air raid protection; basic data on 
A.R.P. and camouflage—E. F. Iversen— 
Architectural Forum, November, 1940: 429- 
36. 

Air raid protection studied for nation’s 
seaboard cities—Newsweek, January 27, 
1941: 31-2. 

Air raid shelter design—Architectural 
Record, January, 1941: 153-4. 

Air raid shelter ventilation—C. G. Hunt- 
ley—Jrl. British Inst. of Heating & Venti- 
lating Engrs., Vol. 8, No. 89; Abstract. 
Heating, Piping & Air Cond., March, 1941: 
159. 

Air raid shelter wiring—J. J. Lesser— 
Elec. Review, September 6, 1940: 198-9. 

Air warfare and cities—A. M. Prentiss— 
Army Ordnance, November-December, 1940: 
237-41. 

Alarm systems and fire menace; combat- 
ing incendiary bombs; audible and visual 
signalling with telephone communication— 
Electrician, September 27, 1940: 163. 

Analyzing air conditioning costs for 
blackout plants—L. G. Huggins—Eng. 
News Rec., May 8, 1941: 751-3. 

Anti-aircraft gunnery—Engineer, Novem- 
ber 1, 1940: 282-3. 

Anti-scatter treatments for window glass 
—Royal Inst. British Archts. Jrl., October 
21, 1940: 269-71. 

+*Architectural Forum; building for de- 
fense—November, 1940 (Incl. bibliography 
of 16 pp.). 

Beating the bombs; fabrics for masking 
and shatter-proofing windows, for sand- 
bags, etc.—Textile World, January, 1940: 
62. 

Bird's-eye planning; new factor in indus- 
trial building design?—Architectural Rec- 
ord, September, 1940: 74-9. 

Bombing raids will find London prepared 
—Scientific American, September, 1939: 
138-9. 

Boots new factory at Beeston, Notts; fire 
and A.R.P. station—Engineer, December 2, 
1938: 621, 623-4. 

Chemical factory, Bucks, England—aArch- 
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itectural Record, February, 1940; 100-3. 

+Civil air defense; a treatise on the pro- 
tection of the civil population against air 
attack (book)—Lt. Col. A. M. Prentiss— 
Publ. Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill), 
N. Y., 1941—334 pp. (Incl. bibliography) 
—$2.75. 

Civil defenders; British air raid precau- 
tions—Economist, February 17, 1940: 285-6. 

Color and the blackout—Textile Colorist 
—February, 1940: 106. 

Cutting and welding equipment trailer 
for rescue and demolition squads of A.R.P. 
services—Engineering, September 6, 1940: 
197. 

Defending the Pacific coast; how utility 
communications fit into a warning service— 
L. H. Stanford—Electrical West, June, 
1939: 53-6. 

Defense considerations in process plant 
design; defense against sabotage; passive 
defense—Chem. & Met. Eng., May, 1941: 
110-12. 

+Defense plan for the city—W. E. An- 
drews & R. M. Bennett—Architectural 
Forum, November, 1940: 409-28. 

Dynamic effect of incendiary bombs on 
roofs—J. D. W. Ball—Engineer, May 17, 
1940: 459-60. 

+Electric utilities under war conditions— 
D. N. Heineman—Elec. Engineering, Feb- 
ruary, 1941: 67-71. 

Electrical work in war time—H. W. 
Swann—Engineering, November 8, 1940: 
377-8; Same. Electrician, October 25, 1940: 
213-14. 

Emergency law—W. Summerfield—Engi- 
neering, December 1, 1939: 602-3. 

Engineering aspects of air raid protec- 
tion—H. Chatley & H. Gutleridge—Engi- 
neer, November 11, 1938: 529-31. 

Factories and the blackout—Chemistry & 
Industry, December 16, 1939: 1084. 

Factory air raid precautions—T. E. Wal- 
lis—Elec. Review, December 2, 1938: 785-6. 

Factory A.R.P. scheme; John Ismay & 
Son—Elec. Review, June 21, 1940: 658. 

Factory A.R.P. scheme; Veritys Works— 
Elec. Review, July 19, 1940: 49. 

Fire alarm systems—Elec. Review, Octo- 
ber 11, 1940: 307-8. 

+*Fire defense; a compilation of avail- 
able material on air-set fires, bombs and 
sabotage, civilian defense, fire fighting, and 
the safeguarding of industrial production 
for defense (book)—Pub. Natl. Fire Pro- 
tection Assn., Boston, 1941—221 pp.— 
$1.50 (Incl. articles from NFPA Quarterly, 
Jan., 1941, and short bibliography.) 

Flood prevention in the tube railways— 
Engineering, October 13, 1939: 420-1; 
Same. Engineer, December 1, 1939: 542. 

Fluorescent paints for A.R.P. revision of 
standard British specifications A.R.P./18— 
Electrician, September 27, 1940: 165. 

Glass for A.R.P. purposes—Engineering, 
December 1, 1939: 618. 

+Handling explosive and _ incendiary 
bombs—W. J. Scott—Natl. Fire Prot. Assn. 
Quarterly, January, 1941: 208-13. 

Infra-red plane detector—Science, Au- 
gust 30, 1940: 6. 

Inventions win wars; suggested develop- 








ments to detect, defeat warplanes, subma- 
rines—W. H. Wenstrom—Scientific Amer- 
ican, June, 1940: 324-7. 

+Mars & Co., architects—H. M. Bratter— 
Nation's Business, December, 1940: 17-19, 
68-71. 

Meeting air raid conditions—Elec. Re- 
view, December 6, 1940: 101-2. 

Night bombing—Engineer, November 22, 
1940: 331, December 13, 1940: 378. 

Obscuration of glass in large buildings— 
Engineering—December 13, 1940: 470. 

Occupancy tests of air raid shelters— 
Engineering—September 22, 1939: 335-6. 

Oil storage properly designed and pro- 
tected will prevent spread of oil fires— 
Natl. Petroleum News, December 18, 1940: 
32. 

+Plant protection suggested by army— 
Elec. World, October 12, 1940: 8 (Short 
item). 
Protection from incendiary bomb fire; new 








I.C.I. product—Chemistry & Industry, No- 
vember 26, 1938: 1125. 

Protection of windows against air raid 
damage—Engineering—October 4, 1940: 
275-7. 

+*Protective construction—Civilian de- 
fense, Structures series, Bulletin No. 1— 
prepared by the War Dept. under the di- 
rection of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, with suggestions of the National 
Technological Civil Protection Committee— 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1941—36 pp.—25¢ (Incl. short bib- 
liography, charts and tables). 

Protective devices for military airports. 
Possibilities in air raid cover and conceal- 
ment suggested for vulnerable landing fields 
—L. M. Hersum—Civil Engineering, De- 
cember, 1940: 764-7. 

+Rays in aircraft defense; infra red rays 
utilized to detect enemy aircraft—D. W. F. 
Mayer—Mechanical Engineering, May, 
1940: 403 (Abstract). 





Liquefied Petroleum Gases Continue 
Sharp Upward Trend in 1940 


HE rapidly growing interest in lique- 

fied petroleum gases, stimulated by their 
numerous uses as fuels, is evidenced in a 
40 per cent gain in sales in 1940, when 
deliveries increased to 313,456,000 gallons 
compared with 223,580,000 in 1939, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. The ex- 
pansion of approximately 90 million gal- 
lons in sales during 1940 is remarkable, 
when it is observed that this increment is 
nearly equal to the total requirements in 
1936 and that the volume of the marketed 
production of liquefied petroleum gases has 
about trebled in 4 years. 

All principal uses of liquefied petroleum 
gases made important gains in 1940 com- 
pared with requirements in 1939. Sales 
for domestic consumption or in the “bot- 
tled-gas” trade increased by 53 per cent., 
while gas-manufacturing companies pur- 
chased 31 per cent more liquefied petroleum 
gases in 1940 than in 1939 for mixture 
with their manufactured gas and for direct 
distribution through their lines to con- 
sumers. 


Deliveries of liquefied petroleum gases 
for consumption as an industrial fuel, which 
made an outstanding gain of 59 per cent in 
1939 in contrast to a loss in 1938, increased 
only 12 per cent in 1940 over 1939—the 
lowest rate of expansion for the several 
principal uses. 

Manufacturers of chemicals, who bought 
smaller quantities of liquefied petroleum 
gases in 1939 than in 1938 (due partly to 
overstocking in the lattet year) purchased 
29 per cent more of these gases in 1940 
than in the preceding year. The rapidly 
increasing use of liquefied petroleum gases 
as a fuel for internal-combustion engines 
is indicated by the 81 per cent gain in sales 
for this purpose in 1940 compared with 
1939. 

Exports of liquefied petroleum gases by 
the producers totaled 1,616,000 gallons in 
1940—a 3 per cent gain over the 1939 quan- 
tity of 1,570,000 gallons. Domestic and 
export sales of liquefied petroleum gases 
totaled 315,072,000 gallons in 1940, or 40 
per cent over corresponding deliveries of 
225,150,000 in 1939. 


SALES OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES, 1934-40 
(Thousands of gallons) 








Butane-Propane 











Year Butane Propane Mixtures Pentane Total 
1934 25,553 18,681 10,271 1,922 56,427 
1935 34,084 26,814 13,492 2,465 76,855 
1936 40,200 36,502 27,375 2,375 106,652 
1937 45,399 46,474 46,694 2,833 141,400 
1938 52,768 54,130 56,050 2,253 165,201 
1939 71,351 79,323 69,020 3,886 223,580 
1940" 77,056 109,216 123,348 3,836 313,456 
1 Figures for 1940 subject to revision. 
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+Ready-made aircraft warning system; 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co—C. F. Berry— 
Pub. Util. Fort., April 10, 1941: 473-6. 

Repairing air raid damage to electricity 
supply system—Elec. Review, December 13, 
1940: 125-6. 

+*Sabotage; how to guard against it 
(book)—H. D. Farren—Publ. Natl. Fore- 
men’s Inst. Inc., Deep River, Conn.—1940 
—56 pp.—s0¢ (paper) {| $1.00. 

+Sabotage through fire—E. P. Coffey— 
Natl. Fire Prot. Assn. Quarterly, January, 
1941: 214-16. 

+*System perfects plans to prevent sa- 
botage—Around the System (Cons. Edison 
Co. N. Y.), May, 1941: 1-2. 

Sound detector for roof spotters—Electri- 
cian, March 21, 1941: 175. 

Ventilation (natural and artificial) in re- 
lation to the blackout—E. W. Murray— 
Chemistry & Industry, March 22, 1941: 
189-93. 

Ventilation of air raid shelters—T. C. 
Angus—Heat. Piping & Air Cond., June, 
1940: 356. 

War and blackout curtains—R. Hamilton 
—tTextile Colorist, _November-December, 
1940: 745-9, 813-16. 

War and poison gas defense; European 
practice in air raid shelter design—J. F. 
Kern, Jr.—Heat. & Vent., October, 1939: 
17-20. 

War measures in protecting Britain's wa- 
ter and sewerage services—J. S. Trevor— 
Water Works & Sewerage, June, 1940; 
256-9. 

Water supply in time of war—F. F. 
Longley—New England Water Works Assn. 
Jrl., December, 1940: 355-72. 
































Fuel-Flue Gases Book 
To Be Reprinted 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented demand 
for the handbook, Fuel-Flue Gases, 
published last year by the American Gas 
Association under the auspices of the Tech- 
nical Section’s Chemical Committee, it has ~ 
been decided to print a new edition. The © 
entire supply of the first edition is virtually © 
exhausted and continued interest in this use- 
ful publication has prompted the Association 
to take steps to produce a new and revised) 
edition. a 
Louis Shnidman, chairman of the sub} 
committee which directed publication of 
first edition, will also be in charge of thé 
new. handbook. Mr. Shnidman has earnestly 
requested anyone who has noted errors of 
omission or commission or who has any 
suggestions concerning the book, to com 
municate promptly with him at the Roches 
ter Gas & Electric Corporation, Rochestef, 
N. Y. It is hoped to have all corrections” 
by the end of August so that printing can 
begin immediately after Labor Day. 
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N. T. Seriman, Chairman, Managing Commitice 
R. M. Conner, Director 


W. H. VoGan, Supervisor, Pacific Coast Branch 








A. G. A. Executive Group Inspects 
Testing Laboratories’ Plant 


ARKING the close of the Executive 

Conference of the American Gas As- 
sociation held in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 
22-23, an informal inspection trip through 
the Testing Laboratories was made. More 
than 30 executives from various sections of 
the country took advantage of this occa- 
sion to inspect the expanded facilities of 
the Laboratories, and to observe various test 
procedures and current research activities 
under way. The accompanying photographs 
were taken during the course of the inspec- 
tion. 

Offering complete facilities for testing 
and research, more than 40 different types 
of gas appliances and their accessories are 
now tested at the Laboratories. Visiting 
executives were afforded an opportunity to 
inspect apparatus and procedures employed 
to determine their compliance with applic- 
able American Standards. All equipment is 
of the most modern type, much of it be- 
ing particularly designed for its purpose. 
Particular mention may be made of the 
so-called “magic eyes,” a photoelectric reflec- 
tometer recently developed by the Labora- 
tories for judging even baking characteris- 
tics. Probably the most important single 
item is a gas-cracking plant by which manu- 
factured gas for test purposes is produced 
on the premises from natural gas locally 
available. 

Research has played an important part in 
development of nationally acceptable re- 
quirements and in achievements of the Lab- 
oratories. Hence, a great deal of interest 
was shown by the visiting executives in 
current research activities, particularly in 
projects under supervision of the Associa- 


tion’s Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
and Industrial Gas Research. 

The most receat problem assigned to the 
Laboratories is an extensive investigation 
of summer gas air conditioning equipment 
under supervision of the Joint Committee 
on Summer Air Conditioning. Visitors 
were shown the various appliances already 
assembled at the Laboratories for this work, 
two of which were in operation. It is con- 
fidently expected that completion of this 
project will make available to the industry 
much valuable engineering and economic 
data on the design and application of such 
equipment, with a resultant increase in sum- 
mer gas load. 


New American Standards 
for Gas Equipment 


N May 12, final action was taken by 

the American Standards Association 
in adopting as American Standard three sets 
of requirements sponsored by the American 
Gas Association. These include standards 
for portable gas baking and roasting ovens, 
furnace temperature limit controls and fan 
controls, and for semi-rigid gas appliance 
tubing and fittings. While the last named 
are now in their fourth edition, those for 
baking ovens and temperature limit and fan 
controls are now available as national stand- 
ards for the first time. All three sets be- 
come effective on January 1, 1942. 

To permit sufficient time for interested 
manufacturers to construct their equipment 
to meet these newly adopted standards, 
mimeographed copies thereof have already 





Viewing the Laboratories’ equipment. Left to right: F. E. Hanson, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp.; R. J. Rutherford, Worcester Gas Light Co.; B. H. Gardner, Colum- 
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bia Engineering Corp.; John J. Quinn, Boston. Consolidated Gas Co.; Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, 
A. G. A.; and Davis M. DeBard, Stone & Webster Service Corp. 
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A group of gas industry executives photographed 
in front of the A. G. A. Testing Laboratories’ 
building in Cleveland. Left to right: Edward M. 
Borger, president, Peoples Natural Gas Co.; Wm. 
G. Hagan, v.p. and gen. mgr., The East Ohio Gas 
Co.; Marcy L. Sperry, president, Washington Gas 
Light Co.; Frank H. Adams, v.p. and gen. mer., 
Surface Combustion Corp.; and Maj. T. J. Strick- 
ler, president, American Gas Assoctation 


been distributed to them. Any manufac- 
turer so desiring may submit his products 
for test for conformity with their provisions 
in advance of the date on which they be- 
come effective. Under such conditions Cer- 
tificates of Approval or Listing will be dated 
as of the effective date of such standards. 
In many instances, therefore, manufacturers 
will no doubt wish to take advantage of this 
ruling. In any event it is expected that a 
considerable amount of new approved equip- 
ment, heretofore not covered by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Testing Laboratories’ 
program, will shortly be available to gas 
consumers. 

Acceptance by the American Standards 
Association of these additional require- 
ments brings the total number of American 
Standards for gas-burning appliances and 
their accessories sponsored by the American 
Gas Association to 29. 


















Win McCarter Awards 


OR having performed an outstanding 
act of life saving by use of the Schafer 
prone pressure method of resuscitation, 
Humbert DeCanio, an employee of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., recently was awarded a McCarter 
Medal. At the same time, Thomas F. 
Maher, John Duncan and Vincent M. Gotto, 
of the same company, were honored with 
awards of McCarter Certificates of Recog- 
nition. 
Presentation of the awards was made on 
June 18 by R. A. Carter, Jr., engineer of 
gas production. 

































A Century and A Quarter of 
Continuous Service 


125 years apart—Herbert A. Wagner, presi- 

dent, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 

Power Co. of Baltimore, and his predeces- 

sor, William Lorman, first president of the 
com pany 


ARKING the 125th anniversary of 

the granting of the first gas fran- 
chise in America to The Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore on June 19, 1816, and 
reviewing the ensuing century and a quar- 
ter of continuous public service, the Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, the descendant of 
the founding company, has published a brief 
history. 

Under the original franchise which in- 
augurated the gas industry of America, and 
the charter rights subsequently granted to 
The Gas Light Company of Baltimore— 
which from time to time have been amended 
and extended—the Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Balti- 
more operates today. 

“Since the founding company began op- 
erations,” the review states, “throughout 
the financial panics and depressions of the 
125 years that have embraced the Mexican, 
Civil, Spanish-American and World Wars, 
there has never been a receivership nor a 
general failure of the supply of gas—not even 
during the great Baltimore fire in 1904.” 

The company of which Herbert A. Wag- 
ner is chairman of the board and president 
today serves gas to 237,000 customers and 
electricity to 302,000 customers. Its dis- 
tribution systems are wholly within the 
State of Maryland and serve Baltimore and 
contiguous territory of 2,269 square miles 
with an estimated population of 1,178,000. 

The booklet also reviews the growth of 
the company during the quarter-century fol- 
lowing its Centennial in 1916. 


Market Surveys 
(Continued from page 269) 

special rate for refrigeration, whereas 
24% knew there was a special rate for 
gas heating. Is it possible their inter- 
est in automatic heating prompted them 
to look into the gas heating rate. 

Many other surveys could be cited— 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company— 
made by Elmo Roper—has received 


much favorable comment—and is of a 
type of survey we have in mind. The 
point being that if we want to keep 
up with the procession we must know 
our market and what our customers 
think about our product—service— 
pticing—employees—and ‘what have 
you.” We can only take corrective ac- 
tion when we know the facts. 

The committee believes that each 
company should earmark annually a 
certain part of its New Business money 
for appliance and fuel surveys and for 
qualitative analyses—certainly a thin 
dime per customer is little enough to 
spend on getting at the facts. 

For want of a nail a shoe was lost; 
for want of a shoe the rider was lost. 
Let's not let it be said—that for want 
of a little vision the facts were lost; 
for want of facts an industry was lost. 

BROTHER CAN YOU SPARE A 
DIME! 


Residential Deposits 

(Continued from pa; ° 275) 
cedures, nor in our explauation of the rea- 
sons underlying our “right” to obtain de- 
posits. When a customer objects to pay- 
ment of a deposit, we tell him that a pub- 
lic utility is obliged to make available gas 
and electric service to all who apply, and 
that it is not permitted to refuse service 
to the applicant whose credit has not been 
established. To that statement he replies, 


“You have given me no chance to establish 
credit and, besides, I don’t come in the 
general class of ‘all customers.’ I’m an in- 
dividual—John Jones. You'll have to give 
me a better reason than that for asking me 
to leave $10 with you.” 

Then we tell Mr. Jones that we are not 
able to bill his use of service in advance, 
and therefore it is reasonable to require a 
cash deposit to guarantee the payment of bills. 

The reasons we advance are sound, but 
is the customer interested in reasons? I 
wonder whether he is really willing to pay 
$10 for a list of reasons. We must admit 
that we cannot offer full value for his $10 
at the time he applies for service. Instead, 
we offer a promise of rendering efficient 
service in the future. Likewise, John Jones 
offers us a promise of payment of bills 
for that service. Do we have any more fun- 
damental reason for asking John Jones to 
pay $10 in advance than he has to ask us 
to accept his word that bills will be paid? 

In other words, is it possible to foretell 
an uncollectible account at the time of ap- 
plication? The so-called “poor credit risk” 
at the time of application may become the 
best paying customer on the lines within a 
month. The unfortunate fact remains that 
those we ask for a residential deposit are 
the customers least able to pay it. 

These questions are a part of the respon- 
sibilities of customer relations men in our 
industry, and they have a definite place in 
the review of policy. To have John Jones, 
the average customer, on our side, we must 
remember that in his own estimation John 
Jones considers himself a pretty good fel- 
low, much more interested in his own wel- 
fare than in our rules and regulations. 








Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Wanted: Sales or production work ina chemi. 
cal concern. B.S. in Chemistry, “cum laude,” 
Phi Beta Kappa. Experience in teaching and 
dealing with people of all ages. 1419. 


Technical graduate (38) registered professional 
engineer, desires position with utility as 
industrial gas engineer, or with manufac- 
turer as heating and air conditioning en- 
gineer. Background includes supervision, 
contracting, purchasing equipment, sales, de- 
sign and maintenance. 17 years’ experience 
includes 11 in gas industry. 1420. 

As salesmanager salesman, purchasing agent, 
or factory representative. Twenty- three years’ 
experience in practically every branch of the 
companies in greater New York. 1421. 

Salesman with twenty-five years’ experience 
in stove business. Following among depart- 
ment, furniture, appliance stove stores, also 
utilities. Want complete lines gas, gas and 
coal combination ranges, other gas appli- 
ances. Eastern or southern territories or 
both. Representation, drawing against com- 
mission. Other territories entertained. 1422. 

Sales Executive, 36, college graduate with out- 
standing sales management record with gas 
utility company and management organiza- 
tion. Experience in training and supervising 
salesmen: planning and executing successful 
sales programs and handling | ho sales 
negotiations. Now employed. Will consider 
position of sales management responsibilities 
with gas operating utility or gas equipment 
manufacturer. 
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Chemist and Chemical Engineer, twenty years’ 
experience in coke oven, water, producer, 
and natural gas; also in operation of coke, 
water gas, and producer plants, as chief 
chemist of large plant, or in chemical re- 
search. Have produced elsewhere, and can 
produce for you. 1424. 

Public Utility Engineer. Available due to re- 
organization. 15 years’ experience with man- 
agement company for electric, gas, and 
steam heating utilities includes cost-of-serv- 
ice allocations; rate studies; reports to 
Federal and State Commissions; budget 
forecasts of sales and revenues; load fore- 
casts; statistical research; market surveys; 
and sales analysis. (37). 1425. 

Distribution engineer now employed as assist- 
ant superintendent wants better position. 
Experienced mostly in street department 
work, This includes organizing and coordi- 
nating the activities of up to 100 men 
engaged in maintenance, operation and con- 
struction of low and high pressure mant- 
factured gas systems. Good technical back- 
ground. Married. (34). 1426. 

Technical Graduate, eleven years’ experience 
in manufactured gas. At present employed 
as superintendent of an Eastern property. 
Desires a change to gain more varied ¢€X 
perience. Will be interested in employment 
with a utility, allies industry or a firm 
consultants. (33). 
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